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BRITISH-AMERICAN relations are 
a subject on which platitude has long 
been exhausted, and paradox in its 
turn has almost become platitude. 
On both sides of the Atlantic our 
statesmen have assured us again and 
again that the fairest, if not the only, 
hope for the free world is in the 
co-operation and friendship of the 
United States and the countries of 
the British Commonwealth. As that 
wise old Secretary of State, the late 
Cordell Hull, once said, it is uncertain 
that together we shall solve all our 
problems, but quite certain that we 
shall not solve them separately. 
Everyone is also aware that a common 
language, which should unite, can 
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is generally believed to divide, can 
also unite. Going on from these 
points, platitude or paradox, sooner 
or later we are bound to come up 
against history as one of the great 
obstacles to British-American friend- 
ship. 

Every country has its myth. The 
statement is not derogatory. It 
merely means that, consciously or 
unconsciously, every country tries 
to dramatise, to idealise its history, 
to find some golden thread that runs 
through it, beautiful, unbreakable 
and abiding. The myth may be 
good or bad, on the whole beneficent 
or on the whole dangerous. There 
is a British myth, a French myth, a 
Spanish myth, a Russian myth, and 
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so on; and good or bad, beneficent 
or dangerous, not one of these myths 
is quite true to the facts. 

The American myth is a simple 
tale of right and wrong. It shows 
a race of men settled for the sake 
of freedom on the east coast of 
North America. It shows them mis- 
governed and exploited by a wicked 
king across the sea until, the abuse 
having become intolerable, they rose 
and threw off their chains. The 
thirteen colonies became the United 
States, dedicated to the freedom for 
which they had fought, a veritable 
‘bulwark for the cause of men’; 
and when, some thirty years later, 
the same wicked king made another 
attempt to enslave them, they served 
him and his redcoats as they had 
served them before. 

The redcoats driven out for ever, 
the thirteen colonies grew and spread 
across a vast continent, until they 
became forty-nine States, and three 
million people became a hundred 
and sixty million, still living under 
the Constitution and in accord with 
the principles devised by the wisdom 
of the Founding Fathers. 

It might be observed that this 
version of history conforms closely 
to the pattern of the orthodox, old- 
fashioned story. There is a hero, 
the American. There is a villain, 
the Briton. The hero thwarts the 
villain and liyes happily ever after- 
wards. And the trouble for British- 
American relations begins with the 
fact that no story of that kind has 
ever ended with the hero and the 
villain going into partnership. 

A great deal of the version is 
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true. The myth gets many, though 
not all, of the main facts right. But 
it leaves out a lot and is often wrong 
in its interpretations. —The Americans 
had just grievances against the British, 
though some of the most valid of 
those are not the ones that appear 
in the largest type in the text-books. 
The British also thought they had a 
few grievances against the Americans, 
since, having just fought a long and 
expensive war largely in defence of 
the colonies, it seemed to them only 
fair that the inhabitants of the colonies 
should pay part of the cost. George 
III. and Lord North were stupid, 
unimaginative and arbitrary; but 
no historian would care to go bail 
for the undiluted patriotism of the 
gentlemen who staged the ‘ Boston 
Massacre’ and later threw the tea 
into the harbour. 

Nor were black and white simply 
divided. The continental army wore 
the colours of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and in London the Whigs 
gave parties to celebrate the successes 
of George Washington. The British 
were on one side and the Americans 
on the other, but something like 
half the British were Whigs and 
something like half the Americans 
were Tories. So that in one sense 
Bunker Hill merely started another 
round in a fight that began a hundred 
and thirty-two years earlier with the 
Battle of Edgehill. 

Then there was the War of 1812, 
from which America draws its national 
anthem and some of its myth, but 
to which English history books 
usually are kind enough to allow no 
more than a few lines. Some years 
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ago, a colonel in the British Army, 
visiting the United States, confessed 
to an American acquaintance his 
complete ignorance about the War 
of 1812. ‘“‘ Well, surely,” said the 
American, “‘ you must have read 
something about it. That was the 
war in which your folk burnt Wash- 
ington.” The Englishman looked 
puzzled. ‘“‘Are you quite sure?” 
he said. ‘I know we burnt Joan of 
Arc, but I always thought George 
Washington died in his bed.” 

Our American friends should not 
blame us too severely for our lack 
of interest in something that looms 
so large in American history and 
hardly at all in ours. Britain was 
in the crisis of her struggle with 
Napoleon, and the quarrel with 
America was by comparison a side- 
show. Besides, it was a war which 
nobody won and in which nothing 
was settled. The Orders in Council, 
its ostensible cause, were withdrawn 
before it began, and if it could be 
said to have been fought about any- 
thing, it was over the ambition of a 
great many Americans to drive the 
British out of North America. 

The Americans burned Toronto 
and the British burned Washington. 
The Shannon beat the Chesapeake 
and the United States beat the 
Macedonian. The Americans failed 
to conquer Canada and the British 
failed to capture New Orleans. But 
the myth was in the making. It 
would, of course, be ludicrously false 
to suggest that all American history 
is written in terms of it. For years 
American histories have been dealing 
faithfully with the records of those 
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early years ; but there was the depth 
of the Grand Canyon between their 
researches, which possibly few besides 
other historians might read, and the 
popular text-books from which the 
children of America once learned 
their history. Today the text-books 
are all being rewritten, so that here 
at least progress towards a better 
understanding may be recorded. 

If one of the old obstacles to 
British-American understanding was 
the history taught, it was an obstacle 
not only for that part of it which 
was false, but also that part of it 
which was true. Another obstacle 
is the British Empire. President 
Roosevelt, whose services to the 
cause of British-American friendship 
are indisputable, much as he liked 
and respected the British, had neither 
liking nor respect for their Empire ; 
and his feelings were and are shared 
by many Americans. Let it be 
granted that a lot of their criticism 
is uninformed. Letters used to reach 
the British Embassy complaining of 
something Canada or Australia had 
or had not done and demanding 
that we should stop or stimulate 
the offending Dominion ; and if we 
replied, with perfect truth, that we 
had no more control over their affairs 
than we had over those of the 
United States, the writers no doubt 
thought the British were just being 
smart again. The better informed, 
of course, have grasped the idea 
of the Commonwealth; but what, 
they may ask, about the Colonies ? 
When an American talks about 
colonies, he is often thinking about 
the thirteen colonies. He is remem- 
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bering a bondage from which his 
forefathers escaped and feels their 
example should be followed. If 
only we would let the people go, 
how much happier would life be 
for them—and for us! And when 
we have persuaded him that George 
III. is as dead as Queen Anne and 
that the Empire of 1959 is not the 
same as the Empire of 1776, we have 
not entirely met his objections. What 
in the bottom of his heart he dislikes 
is that any people should exercise 
authority, however benevolent, over 
any other people. The rule may be 
good, but it is still rule. The sub- 
jects may be contented, but they are 
still subjects. In recent years Ameri- 
can universities and big business 
have been taking a growing interest in 
the colonial empire and in its political 
and economic development; and 
undoubtedly public opinion in the 
United States is vastly better instruc- 
ted on these subjects than it was. 
Americans are now facing the sober 
fact that colonialism has conferred 
unquestionable benefits on the ‘ ex- 
ploited ’ peoples, and is leading them, 
slowly but surely, to independence. 
Yet at the end of it all the old 
thought will probably remain in the 
mind of an American. It is wrong 
for one people to bear rule over 
another people, even for their good, 
even as trustees of their political 
future. Here we are up against 
something deeply-rooted in American 
soil. 

Then there is our language, so 
similar and yet not quite the same. 
It, too, is a frequent cause of friction. 
In the days before Pearl Harbour 


we sent a party of naval officers to 
Washington to obtain much-wanted 
supplies for the Royal Navy, which 
the Government of the United States, 
with more generosity than neutrality, 
had declared its readiness to provide. 
The officers arrived with a list of 
their ‘demands,’ that word being 
traditionally used by the Royal Navy 
in the French sense of something 
for which you are asking and not 
in the usual English sense of some- 
thing which you are claiming as 
a right. They presented their list 
and waited—and nothing happened. 
They began to wonder at the delay, 
being unaware that the American 
officers were asking each other in- 
dignantly if these fellows, ‘ demand- 
ing’ supplies from the American 
Navy, thought they were dealing 
with a British colony. Eventually 
the misunderstanding was cleared up 
and all was well; but one little word 
had nearly wrecked the transaction 
and deprived our ships of much that 
they desperately needed. 

That was a special case, but the 
daily contacts of Americans and 
British produce an interminable num- 
ber of minor irritations, because they 
say ‘gas’ when we say ‘petrol,’ 
* trucks ’ for ‘ lorries,’ ‘ crackers’ for 
‘biscuits,’ and so forth; and that 
a word like ‘ homely,’ which is almost 
a compliment in England, is almost 
an insult in the United States. 

History, the Empire and the pit- 
falls of language separate us—and 
what else ? There is something more 
present and personal than any of 
these estranging forces. A dis- 
tinguished American once remarked, 
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“We are a strange people. Like 
us, and we’ll like you twice as much. 
Dislike us, and we'll dislike you 
twice as much.” The American 
reacts more violently than the Briton, 
jumps more readily to conclusions 
about anyone he comes across. He 
is an extremist. The Briton he meets 
may be a regular guy or a goddam 
limey. We have both sorts and he 
may be unlucky. But fortunate or 
unfortunate, more than most people, 
he will judge us as a nation by one 
or two contacts with us as individuals ; 
and some of the most persistent 
Anglophobia to be found can often 
be traced back to a single experience. 

Frequently, of course, a grievance 
is just and we are to blame. For a 
century, if not for longer, we were 
sublimely indifferent to any opinions 
that foreigners might have about us. 
They could say what they liked, 
for all we cared; and we assumed 
they would feel the same over any- 
thing we might say about them. 
So we wandered blithely about the 
world, trampling heavily on people’s 
toes, and sometimes were faintly 
surprised, though not greatly con- 
cerned, to discover that we were not 
liked. Occasionally, when we got 
home, we wrote books about the 
foreign countries we had visited, and 
in these, in a superior and patronising 
way, we said exactly what we thought 
about them. The books, even when 
they are no longer read, are still 
remembered. The name of Mrs 
Trollope may not even now be 
mentioned without caution in Cin- 
cinnati; and not long ago a Middle 
Western newspaper quoted with re- 


sentment some remarks—neither for- 
gotten nor forgiven—which Charles 
Dickens wrote about Chicago a 
hundred years ago. 

Nowadays our manners have im- 
proved; partly, perhaps, because 
we have discovered that the opinions 
which foreigners, and particularly 
Americans, have about us do matter, 
but partly, it is to be hoped, because 
we have acquired a new modesty. 
We are not quite so sure of ourselves 
as we were. We are quicker to 
acknowledge merit in strange customs, 
readier to concede virtue in some- 
thing we do not altogether under- 
stand. But old habits die hard, 
and many of our people who go to 
America still show an assumption 
of superiority and a readiness to 
criticise the unfamiliar. “I like 
your people very much,” said the 
well-meaning young Briton, “ but 
why do you all drive on the wrong 
side of the road ?” 

On the other hand, the visiting 
American is not always tactful; nor 
does he always trouble to conceal his 
belief that the British are as out of 
date as their plumbing, that Britannia 
no longer rules the waves, and that 
the future is with the giants—the 
United States, Russia and China. 
Since we regard the indictment as 
at most only half true, we not un- 
naturally resent it. 

Then, as we all know, we are not 
as forthcoming as the Americans. 
They often think our hats are high, 
when it is only our skins that are 
thin. We often think they are flam- 
boyant, when in fact they are trying 
to be friendly. We are so accustomed 
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to understatement, and they to over- 
statement, that we expect our own 
habit in the other and are irritated 
by its absence. The mutual mis- 
understanding often has unhappy 
results. The Briton retires into 
his shell and the American shoots 
through the roof. Because some of 
us like some of them so much, we 
tolerate differences with the more 
difficulty. And the differences are 
there all the time. There was no 
greater barrier to better relations 
than talk about ‘ cousins,’ and ‘ hands 
across the ocean,’ and the comparative 
thickness of blood and water. Less 
than half the present population of 
the United States is of Anglo-Saxon 
stock ; and the man from Wisconsin 
or Illinois whose grandfather was 
an Italian or a Pole is unmoved by 
appeals to a non-existent common 
ancestry. It is as natural that he 
should not be pro-British as it is 
that he was once an isolationist. 
Nowadays that has become, a little 
unreasonably, a term of abuse. Every 
peace-loving people would be isola- 
tionist if it could. We in Britain 
were isolationists for years. We 
talked of the ‘blue water school’ 
and preened ourselves on the good 
fortune that had placed a sizable 
strip of sea between our island and 
a warring continent. But today that 
strip of sea is little more than a 
tank-trap and we have had to accept 
the conclusion, however distasteful, 
that our peace and Europe’s are one. 

We had no right to expect that 
what took time and hard experience 
with us should come easily or quickly 
to an American. His protecting strip 


of water is much greater than ours ; 
and on the other side of it are vast 
spaces in which whole populations 
can live and die without even a 
sight of the sea. Consider the feel- 
ings of the immigrant from Europe 
to the Middle West. In the early 
years of the twentieth century he 
may have come from a squalid 
home, where his best hope was to 
keep his family and himself from 
starvation. He had little freedom 
there and few rights ; and his govern- 
ment was mainly concerned to see 
that he paid taxes he could not afford 
and fought in wars which did not 
interest him. Then he crossed the 
Atlantic and in course of time made 
a new life for himself. He prospered 
and became well-to-do by every 
standard he had known. He had 
his business, his house, probably 
his car. His children were well 
fed, clothed and educated. He had 
equal political rights with his neigh- 
bours. America had done all that 
for him; and then, one day, he had 
an ugly sight of a world he thought 
he had left behind him for ever, 
stretching out its hands across the 
Atlantic to drag him back to the 
old quarrels he had believed would 
never trouble him again. Of course 
he was an isolationist; the wonder 
would have been if he had been 
anything else; and if he suspected 
that the British were chiefly respon- 
sible for the threat to his new life, 
he did not feel particularly well 
disposed towards them. 
What is remarkable—and here 
again is progress—is the rapidity 
with which he has shed his isolation- 
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ism and adjusted himself to “meet a 
new situation. The process began 
with the first war with Germany. 
Then came the second war, and after 
it the cold war with Russia, to change 
a lot more American minds. The 
impingements of the world outside 
America may still be resented, but 
are accepted as inevitable, so that 
today the frontier of the United 
States is the Iron Curtain. 

These reflections seem to point 
to the conclusion that if British- 
American relations are to prosper 
in the future, two conditions are 
necessary. The first and most 
obvious of these is that each should 
try to get a better idea of the other 
as he really is, and not as he appears 
in films, novels and even history 
books. The second is that the appeal 
should never be to a common senti- 
ment, which for the masses of both 
our peoples is non-existent, but to 
a common interest, which can be 
plainly proved. The argumentum ad 
lacrimas will get us nowhere, or 
almost nowhere. During the war 
numerous Americans showed us in- 
credible kindness. They took in 
our evacuated children and kept 
them for years, often at a consider- 
able financial cost; they sent over 
millions of dollars in War Relief; 
they provided ambulances, clothes 
and medical stores; and we were 
rightly grateful for their generosity, 
which exceeded anything any people 
had a right to expect or has ever 
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received from any other. But when 
that has been acknowledged, the 
fact remains that the more massive 
contributions under Lease-Lend were 
not charitable benefactions, and it 
was a bad mistake ever to talk about 
them as if they were. They were ser- 
vices to acommon cause. They were 
made because they helped the United 
States and saved American lives. 
Similarly, anything that America has 
done or may do to restore the shat- 
tered economy of Europe, or to help 
the under-privileged peoples of the 
world today, is not Santa Claus on 
the road again. It springs from a 
clear conviction that the defence and 
economic recovery of the world is 
an American interest. 

In these uncomfortable times we 
need the Americans, but they also 
need us—for our influence in the 
Commonwealth, for our solid con- 
tribution to defence, for our social 
ideas, and for our tremendous in- 
ventive genius, which has given to 
the world, among other things, 
radar, penicillin and the jet engine, 
and which is by no means exhausted. 
If we and the Americans can like 
each other, so much the better, and 
if we cannot, we still have to work 
together; and it is important for 
ourselves and for the world that we 
do not limit our companionship to 
an occasional participation in the 
agony and suffering of war, but 
extend it to the healing and pre- 
ventive tasks of peace. 
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BY D. C. JACKSON 


THE photograph in the book! showed 
her, as I remembered her so well, 
lying at the buoys off Parkeston 
Quay. Beside the illustration were 
a few lines of explanatory wording : 
‘The destroyer H.M.S. Worcester 
suffered tremendous damage but 
managed to reach home.’ That part 
of the information was true enough, 
but it went on: ‘ Four of her crew 
were killed and nineteen wounded,’ 
and that, as none knew better than I, 
fell so far short of the truth that I 
was moved to search among my 
papers for a copy of the report I had 
submitted with my Medical Officer’s 
Journal, and this gave confirmation 
of the figures which I could never 
really forget. 

Not four, but four and twenty of 
our ratings died that day, and three 
more after being landed, while my 
journal eventually recorded that forty- 
six others were admitted to hospital, 
and a further twenty-one treated for 
minor hurts. Twenty-seven dead 
and sixty-seven injured ; almost 100 
casualties among a ship’s company 
of little more than 130 men. 

With the original draft of my 
report was the material from which 
it had been compiled; lists of 
familiar names with their official 
numbers and ratings, even the sheets 
torn from a signal-pad on which the 


names of the men had been scribbled 
in pencil as they were landed. There 
was also a folder of foolscap sheets 
on which, to fill a period of boredom 
later in the war, I had written down 
at length, and as clearly and accur- 
ately as I could, the memories that 
were still so vivid in my mind. 


The Worcester was one of the last 
of the famous V and W destroyers 
to be taken into service. She was 
launched from White’s yard at Cowes 
in 1919 and completed at Portsmouth 
dockyard in 1922, so that at the time 
of her most famous exploit she was 
just on twenty years old. 

Of her history between the wars 
I know practically nothing, but she 
took her full share at Dunkirk, 
suffering damage to herself and many 
casualties among her own people. 
Before being crippled she had suc- 
ceeded in bringing back more than 
4000 soldiers. When I joined her 
in I94I1 as a very new Surgeon- 
Lieutenant, R.N.V.R., there were 
men on board who had been in her 
then. 

She was my first ship, and as I 
stood on Parkeston Quay waiting for 
a boat, it was natural that I should 
study her with interest and specula- 
tion. She lay in the stream, very 
smart in her fresh white and blue 


1 ‘Channel Dash.’ By Terence Robertson. (Evans, London, 1958.) 
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camouflage, and I decided that she 
was a much better-looking ship than 
the earlier V’s and W’s with their 
thin fore funnels. As I watched, I 
saw that the whaler lying at the boom 
was being manned, and in due 
course I was rowed out to the 
ship, a circumstance in which, being 
a traditionalist, I found peculiar 
pleasure. 

I was met at the top of the ladder 
by the Gunner, a huge man in sea- 
boots, with the stockings half-way 
up his great thighs and a jersey under 
his monkey-jacket, for the ship had 
just come in from sea. He took me 
down to the wardroom, and from 
that moment I was happy on board. 
She was, in truth, throughout my 
time in her, as happy a ship as one 
could wish for. 

The captain was a grey-haired 
lieutenant-commander and had 
spent most of his time in destroyers, 
but ‘ Number One,’ Dick T., was a 
Lieutenant R.N.V.R., and as such 
something of a rarity as first-lieu- 
tenant of a destroyer in those days. 
He had a short curly beard, and was 
the owner of Mick, wire-haired fox 
terrier. But grand fellows they all 
were. 

The 16th Destroyer Flotilla at 
that time was mainly employed on 
the night escort of east coast con- 
voys through what was known as 
E-boat Alley, and in the new life 
that then began for me I quickly 
learnt how much was happening on 
that coast of which, as a civilian, I 
had known nothing. Our usual 
routine was to leave Harwich in the 
afternoon, pick up a convoy about 
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sunset a little to the north, escort it 
through the night and either put in 
to Immingham on the Humber or 
carry on as far north as the Forth. 
In the same way we would escort a 
south-bound convoy as far as Har- 
wich, or occasionally to the Nore, 
and I think it is true to say that we 
never made a round trip without 
going into action against something 
—aircraft at dusk or dawn, or E- 
boats, which we regarded as our 
special prey, at night. The result 
was that we spent every night closed 
up at action stations. 

Then, late in November, after a 
hurried refit at Chatham, we were 
ordered north, embarked a number 
of Norwegian troops at Invergordon, 
and joined the Lofoten force at 
Scapa. But we were not, after all, 
to take part. Sadly we saw them 
sail a few days later — cruisers, 
destroyers, troopers and oilers, and 
in due course we saw them come 
back. They had been on the second 
raid on the Lofoten Islands. That 
disappointment made the grim winter 
weather which we then experienced 
all the harder to bear ; for we were 
kept with the Home Fleet destroyers 
in place of one of the Tribals that 
had gone to the Lofotens, and such 
was the shortage of destroyers that 
we were retained after she came 
back. It was a bitter winter with 
dreadful gales, and our life was a 
drudgery of screening battleships 
and aircraft-carriers on exercises, 
and of bad weather at sea. We 
escorted the Renown to Iceland and 
brought the Rodney back; we took 
a tanker to the Faroes in one gale, 
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and made our painful way back in 
another. Every time we went to sea 
the ship sustained damage. 

There was little daylight in those 
northern latitudes, and though the 
strange cold colours in the sky, the 
grim north coast of Scotland and the 
tree-less lunar landscape of the snow- 
covered Orkneys all had their beauty, 
it was a beauty without solace. 

I will go back to the Orkneys some 
day, because they laid their spell 
upon me, but I know that all we 
wanted then was to get back to Har- 
wich, where at least we knew our 
routine and where boiler-cleaning 
offered a chance of leave. Twice we 
escorted ships as far as the Tyne, but 
each time we were recalled. How- 
ever, we were back at Harwich about 
the beginning of February, and went 
alongside for boiler-cleaning and 
five days’ leave. 

It was a rather disappointing leave 
for me. I had no home in England, 
and snow everywhere made travelling 
a difficult and cheerless business. 
When I returned to the ship (it was 
on Friday, 6th February) the snow 
was deep on the quay, and there were 
sheets of ice floating down the river. 
As we sat in the wardroom we could 
hear it scraping along the ship’s side. 

There was an unusual number of 
ships in the anchorage, and some 
strangers among them ; for we found 
that instead of going back to our old 
convoy routine we were, for the time 
being, to form part of a composite 
flotilla consisting of four ships of the 
16th Flotilla, and the Campbell and 
Vivacious of the 21st, all under com- 
mand of Captain (D) 21 (Captain 
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C. T. M. Pizey). And the flotilla 
was being kept in readiness in case 
the Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and Prinz 
Eugen broke out of Brest. That they 
would come out none of us doubted, 
but that they would ever come our 
way seemed, to me at any rate, most 
unlikely. 

Our days now were filled with 
exercises at anchor in which there 
was nothing much for me to do, and 
although the hands were kept busy, 
we all enjoyed the comparative rest 
from the strenuous and uncomfort- 
able life of a few weeks before. 
Looking back on it all, there seems 
to have been in those few days an 
atmosphere of relaxation and festivity 
that was almost fateful in view of 
what was to happen so soon. 

The wardroom’s Christmas turkey, 
which our messman had ordered for 
us long before Christmas, had been 
kept for us, so on the Tuesday night 
there was a sort of subsidiary Christ- 
mas dinner, and an excellent meal 
our petty-officer cook provided. 
Then on the Wednesday I went over 
to the Quorn before lunch to say 
good-bye to her Doctor, who was 
leaving the ship, and on my return 
found something of a celebration 
going on in our own wardroom ; for 
the news had just come through that 
the captain had been awarded a 
D.S.C. for our last E-boat action, 
and there had been a couple of 
D.S.M.s and mentions among the 
ratings. So that night we had a 
party, and although our leading- 
steward was on leave, the messman 
and the captain’s steward between 
them rose to the occasion and our 
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guests agreed that the Worcester’s 
success and the Worcester’s return 
had been well and truly celebrated. 
We were late turning in that night, 
and obviously we were not going to 
feel our best next day. This, although 
it did nothing to diminish our gaiety, 
was a matter of some importance, 
because next morning the whole 
flotilla was going to sea for a practice 
shoot. 

The day was Thursday, 12th Feb- 
ruary 1942, and when I turned out 
the hands were falling in for leaving 
harbour. It was very cold, and 
rather damp and misty, so I decided 
I would spend most of my time below, 
and since we would be back about 
lunch-time I put on my usual 
harbour-rig instead of my sea-clothes. 
As I came on deck and walked aft, 
Mick and the postman were on their 
way ashore in the motor-boat, to 
rejoin us on our return, and the ships 
were beginning to move away from 
the buoys, with the usual routine of 
piping the hands to ‘attention’ as 
each ship passed the other. 

As we cleared the boom at the 
harbour mouth I went up to the 
bridge for a while, because destroyers 
manceuvring in flotillas are always a 
lovely sight, and this was the biggest 
collection I had ever sailed with— 
Campbell, Mackay, Vivacious, Wor- 
cester, Whitshed, Walpole and Quorn. 

After our shoot was over we were 
to tow a high-speed target for the 
other ships to shoot at, and as I went 
aft to the wardroom again, Guns and 
a working-party were getting it ready 
by the empty motor-boat davits. 
The time was about half-past eleven. 


Not long afterwards, as I sat in 
the wardroom, I heard Guns come 
clattering down the ladder shouting 
for a drink, which was an unusual 
happening because none of us drank 
at sea. 

** Have you heard the news, Doc ? 
They’re out! And we’re after them.” 

He tossed off his drink and dis- 
appeared up the ladder again, and I 
followed, wondering vaguely what 
happened next. 

When I came out on deck the 
flotilla was collecting, signal lamps 
were flashing, and the Quorn was 
parting company and returning to 
Harwich. The remaining six destroy- 
ers then began to work up speed for 
a chase; but I did not see much of 
all this, for I hurried to the sick-bay, 
put on my thick trousers, sea-boots 
and stockings, and a blue jersey under 
my monkey-jacket, told the sick- 
berth attendant what was afoot, and 
dashed aft to the wardroom for a 
quick cold lunch. 

When I came on deck again the 
destroyers were steaming in two 
divisions. We were the last ship in 
the port division with the leader, 
Campbell, and the Vivacious ahead 
of us, while the Mackay, the leader 
of the starboard division, was steam- 
ing just abreast of the Worcester. 
The Whitshed was keeping station 
astern of her—and a long way astern 
the poor old Walpole was forlornly 
felling out of line and turning for 
home. I learnt afterwards that she 
had run a main bearing. But it was 
wonderful how the other five old 
ladies made the speed they did, for it 
must have been close on thirty knots. 





Soon afterwards the alarm-gongs 
sounded and we went to action 
stations. I should have sent the 
sick-berth attendant aft to his station 
then, but for some reason I did not, 
and was subsequently very glad of it. 

We were attacked frequently after 
that by aircraft, British and German 
indiscriminately. Occasionally I 
went on deck to see what was hap- 
pening, and on one of these occasions 
saw bombs fall plumb between us 
and the Mackay. I believe they 
were the nearest that got to us, and 
they were dropped by a Hampden. 

Spray and occasional seas were 
coming over the forecastle so I could 
not see the two ships ahead of us, 
but the Mackay and Whitshed made 
a fine sight, plunging through the 
heavy swell with spray flying over 
forecastle and bridge and their wake 
streaming astern. It is perhaps using 
an over-worked simile to say they 
had the lean, thrusting eagerness of 
hounds in chase, but nothing else 
describes them so well. 

Between-times, having made things 
ready in the sick-bay, I tried to read 
an article in a medical journal about 
sick children, until, about half- 
past three, somebody shouted that 
he could see gun-flashes ahead. I 
went on deck to have a look, and 
sure enough, fine on the starboard 
bow, the evil glitter of gunfire was 
flickering through the grey curtain 
on the horizon. Then the mist 
cleared a little, or a rain-squall 
passed, and about four or five miles 
away I could see two big ships steam- 
ing fast on a course converging very 
slightly with our own. 
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Now, I had not seen the plot, and 
as far as I had thought at all, I had 
assumed that we would be steaming 
to meet the enemy and that ships on 
the same course as ourselves must 
be our own. But a moment later I 
realised that we did not possess any 
ships that looked like these, and 
turning to look across at the other 
destroyers I saw the Mackay’s battle- 
ensign hoisted. Then she opened 
fire with her forward guns. 

It was time to get under cover, but 
in those few moments I had seen 
something to remember always— 
enemy battleships in sight, and the 
white ensigns streaming, taut, defiant 
and glorious above the furious smoke 
and flame of British guns at sea. 

What had happened was this. 
From our rendezvous off Orfordness 
we had steered just about due east 
towards the Dutch coast, and inci- 
dentally had passed through two un- 
swept mine-fields. By a piece of 
very fine judgment on Captain 
Pizey’s part we had caught the 
enemy in the region of the Hook of 
Holland and the mouths of the River 
Mass, inside his own mine barrier, 
and about ten miles off the Dutch 
coast. 

I did not know this till afterwards, 
nor did I know that the German 
squadron must have been the most 
powerful they ever sent to sea—the 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, each with 
nine eleven-inch guns and twelve 
five-point-nines, the Prinz Eugen 
with eight eight-inch and twelve 
four-inch, about six large destroyers, 
each with a main armament of five- 
inch guns, as well as numerous small 
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craft, and a swarm of covering air- 
craft which someone told me after- 
wards were as thick as flies overhead. 

This force our five old British 
destroyers proceeded to attack. 

The noise seemed to begin as soon 
as I got back into the sick-bay. ‘B’ 
gun was immediately overhead and 
‘ A’ gun just forward of us, and when 
they were firing the noise was pretty 
shattering, but now the din was 
indescribable. It was quite impos- 
sible to tell which was our own noise 
or even to tell which was ‘ B’ gun. 
There was noise, overpowering, 
everywhere, and all the time the ship 
was lurching and shuddering. Soon 
she began to heel over heavily to 
starboard, so that I knew she must 
be making a big turn to port. And 
then I felt a new sort of thud and 
shudder, and knew we had been hit. 

The sick-bay door was open, and 
the screen-door outside that was 
open also, so that I could see aft 
along the upper-deck. I looked aft 
as we were hit, and, about abreast of 
the 12-pounder, saw a cloud of white 
smoke with an orange flash at its 
centre. I could see the slanting deck, 
and the sea beyond with a confused 
mass of shell-splashes—everywhere. 
And as I looked one of our torpedoes 
jerked over the side, which told me 
the reason for our turn, and I knew 
that we must be very close to the 
enemy. Just which enemy, battle- 
ship, cruiser or destroyers I did not 
know until later, nor did I know how 
close we were—2200 yards from the 
leading battleship. 

It must have been just then that 
the rating who was in the lobby out- 


side the sick-bay and passing ammuni- 
tion up to ‘B’ gun began to shut 
the screen-door, so that my view of 
things outside was cut off. The 
noise was appalling, and there was so 
much vibration and concussion that 
I found it impossible to make out 
whether we were hit again. And 
then, above it all, came something 
that transcended noise. 

There was a stupendous crash, 
with a sound as of giant cymbals at 
its heart. The sick-bay seemed to 
be disintegrating. There was a blast 
of hot air, and innumerable tiny pin- 
pricks were burning my face and 
hands. The rating from outside 
was blown through our doorway in 
one piece, and voluntarily or invol- 
untarily, the S.B.A. and I joined him 
on the deck. 

Of the exact sequence of events at 
this time, or how long it was before 
I could next take stock of things, I 
have no certain knowledge to this 
day. There are even some details of 
the form the attack took that I do 
not know, but this I think is approxi- 
mately what happened. 

I saw the enemy at very much the 
same time as the first sighting, 
although the ships had been picked 
up by radar a short time before. 
The visibility was bad, and the range 
was then about four miles. Almost 
at once the destroyers came under 
heavy fire from everything the enemy 
had, but by a miracle there were no 
hits ; in fact, in the whole attack the 
Worcester was the only British ship 
to be hit. What happened to the 
German destroyers I never knew, 
but at any rate for some extraordinary 





reason they kept out of the way and 
we had a clear approach. The range 
must have closed very rapidly, and 
at about 3000 yards the Campbell 
and Vivacious turned away to port 
and fired their torpedoes. I do not 
know how the Mackay and Whitshed 
attacked, but, after her two leaders 
had turned, the Worcester held on 
towards the enemy. At just over 
2000 yards she, too, turned away to 
port to fire her torpedoes, and as she 
turned she was hit. 

This was the hit that I saw. One 
shell went through the deck abreast 
of the 12-pounder gun and exploded 
in the sub-lieutenants’ cabin, some 
fragments going through the engine- 
room bulkhead. I think all the 12- 
pounder’s crew were either killed or 
wounded, but Guns and the ratings 
manning the torpedo-tubes, which 
were just forward of the 12-pounder, 
escaped, and all three torpedoes were 
fired. 

During the turn to port there were 
other bad hits on the starboard side. 
Apparently a shell exploded on hit- 
ting the water just short of the ship 
and about level with the wardroom ; 
for the ship’s side there was full of 
holes varying in size from six inches 
to two feet across, both above and 
below the waterline. The wardroom 
was completely wrecked, and the 
after ‘supply and repair’ party 
suffered a lot of severe casualties. 
Just forward of the torpedo-tubes on 
the starboard side there was a hole 
that looked big enough to drive a car 
through, extending from half-way 
across the deck to below the water- 
line, so that the after boiler-room 
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was completely wrecked and flooded. 
Forward of this again there was 
another large hole from the deck 
half-way to the water-line, and the 
shell had penetrated the other boiler- 
room. 

On the starboard side of the fore- 
castle deck and about fifteen feet 
from the sick-bay there had been 
a large locker containing Oecerlikon 
ammunition. This locker completely 
disappeared, the surrounding deck 
was buckled, the bridge supports 
twisted, and everything in the vicinity, 
including the sick-bay, filled as full 
of holes as a colander. It was sub- 
sequently decided that the locker had 
received a direct hit. 

There were also hits on the port 
side, so I assume the ship must have 
carried her way after the first hits 
disabled her, and made almost a 
complete circle, presenting her port 
side to the enemy. A shell went 
through the side right in the bow, 
exploding in the paint-locker and 
starting a fire that flamed out like a 
blow-lamp, and there had been 
another hit at the base of the fore- 
side of the fore funnel. This made 
a hole in the funnel casing about 
four feet across, and also broke the 
mast about six feet above the deck. 
The mast fell backwards squarely 
against the top of the funnel, where 
it remained supported, but all the 
rigging was hanging loose, and the 
butt-end of the mast was swaying 
to and fro near the port forecastle- 
ladder. The ship received seven 
hits in all. 

Just how all this happened I never 
learnt, and I doubt if anyone ever 
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knew, for the people on the bridge 
could see nothing. The ship was 
completely ringed by a solid curtain 
of shell-splashes. Perhaps that con- 
cealment helped to save us, but all 
sight of the enemy was lost, and 
nobody could see what happened to 
our torpedoes. 

Nor do I know how long I remained 
on the deck of the sick-bay. It 
seemed to me to be only a few 
seconds, but judging from all that 
had happened before I got out on 
deck again, I think I may have been 
knocked out for a while, which would 
account for the rumour reaching 
some parts of the ship that everybody 
in the sick-bay had been killed. 
Anyhow I picked myself up and 
went to help the rather dazed S.B.A., 
and we both attended the rating 
who had come through the door 
and was lying unconscious. 

The screen-door was wide open, 
and there was a fire on the deck 
outside, so I judged our side of the 
ship to be unhealthy. We carried 
our casualty through the lobby to 
the cabin on the port side that 
corresponded to the sick-bay. We 
put him on the bunk, and I dashed 
back to the sick-bay, grabbed as 
many dressings as I could carry, put 
two bottles of morphia in my pocket, 
and by some inspiration also took a 
torch. Then I attended to my patient 
and to some wounded men from ‘A’ 
and ‘ B’ guns’ crews who appeared, 
grinning apologetically, at the door. 

I did not realise just then that the 
noise had ceased and that the ship 
was stopped. The reason of course 
was that I was almost completely 


deaf (and indeed we all went round 
shouting at each other for some time) 
and that noise or lack of noise had 
ceased to register. However, my 
patients gave me to understand that 
there was a badly wounded man at 
*‘B’ gun, so I went out onto the 
forecastle. 

It was then that I saw that we 
were lying stopped, and that there 
were a couple of Carley rafts with 
men hanging onto them about fifty 
yards from the ship. My first 
thought was that one of the other 
ships must have been lost, but then, 
with a rather nasty shock, I recognised 
our own ratings on the Carleys. 
Then I saw the hole in the funnel 
and the broken mast swaying as the 
ship rolled, and saw too that the ship 
was down by the stern and listing 
heavily to starboard. 

I must have looked quite bewil- 
dered, but fortunately at that moment 
Number One appeared at my elbow, 
and, after thanking heaven for my 
safety, told me that we were not 
abandoning ship, and then went aft, 
as calmly, it seemed, as if he had just 
ordered ‘ Hands fall in.’ So I told 
my small group of patients in a loud, 
and I hoped firm voice that we were 
not abandoning ship, and they were 
to stay under cover and sit down. 
Then I set about my business. 

It is hard to give any connected 
account of that business. It went 
on for so long and took me to all parts 
of the ship, and I have no clear 
recollection of where I went or in 
what sequence. Wherever I might 
be there seemed always to be an 
urgent call to go somewhere else. 
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Nobody seemed to know where there 
might not be wounded men; below 
deck everything was in darkness, 
and on deck everything was in a 
terrible mess. A destroyer is a 
pretty crowded machine at the best 
of times, but now there was wreckage, 
splinter-holes and jagged steel every- 
where. In no time my hands were 
torn and bleeding, and always, where- 
ever I was, there came a call to be 
elsewhere. 

After attending to the man on 
*B’ gun and another bad casualty 
in the wheel-house, I must have gone 
down to the waist of the ship and 
worked my way along the upper-deck 
on the port side where a lot of 
wounded had collected, sitting or 
lying under the pom-poms and beside 
the torpedo-tubes. The life seemed 
to have gone out of the ship and she 
was wallowing in the heavy swell. 
Although she was listing heavily to 
starboard, every now and then a sea 
would curl and break along the deck 
on the port side, and from time to 
time the pom-poms would open fire 
above us, which was a bit disconcert- 
ing. 

Presently, however, I was greatly 
heartened to see the Campbell and 
Vivacious approaching. I did not 
know till afterwards that shortly 
before this a German destroyer had 
come back to finish us off. She 
would have had an easy job, for all 
our guns except the Oerlikons and 
pom-poms were out of action. Luck- 
ily for us the Campbell and Vivacious 
appeared out of the mist and the 
German turned tail and fled. 

The two ships lay off for a while 


and began picking up our men from 
the Carleys and out of the water. I 
should explain how these men came 
to be there. At some time the order 
‘ Prepare to abandon ship ’ had been 
passed. Everyone was deaf, and by 
the time the order reached the after 
part of the ship it had become— 
‘ Abandon ship.’ The quarter-deck 
was then awash, so it was no wonder 
that when the Carley rafts were over 
the side a good many men, including 
some wounded, were got onto them. 
They drifted away from the ship, and 
as we could not steam they could not 
be recovered until the two destroyers 
arrived. Unhappily, while these 
were stopped and rescuing our men, 
three of our own Beauforts appeared 
out of the clouds and fired torpedoes. 
The Campbell, with a number of 
exhausted men still in the water near 
her stern, had to go full speed astern 
to avoid being hit. 

Beside the 12-pounder there were 
men lying on deck so still and alone 
that I knew I need not stop, so I went 
to the after superstructure, where 
there were some dreadful casualties 
among the men of the supply and 
repair party. When I got round to 
the port side again the Campbell was 
talking to us through the loud hailer. 
I could not make out much of what 
was being said, and in any case I was 
more interested in the signs of life 
returning to our own ship. For 
smoke was pouring from the after 
funnel, there was a noise from the 
engines, steam was issuing from the 
great rent in the starboard side, and 
soon we began to move slowly ahead. 

I cannot tell what the Chief and 
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his men had done below, but it must 
have been something terrific. Long 
afterwards I heard him telling the 
story in technical language to a fellow 
‘plumber.’ It was a language I 
could not entirely understand, but 
even without the expression on the 
other’s face I could tell that it was an 
epic. All that remains in my mind 
is that for much of the time they 
were up to their waists in water. 

When we began to steam, the 
Campbell and Vivacious left us, and 
we were alone once more ; but I was 
still too busy to take much notice, or 
to wonder much about the why and 
wherefore, so I carried on until it 
seemed that I had been to all parts 
of the ship. Finally I made my 
painful way up the shattered ladder 
to the bridge to give the captain my 
report. But when I tried to tell of 
things I found I could not. How- 
ever, the fresh air, aided by some 
spirits revived me, and after giving 
what account I could, I returned to 
work. 

By now all the bad casualties had 
had some sort of first aid, and the 
next task was to place them in 
reasonable comfort, and to do what 
more was possible in the way of 
treatment. I found to my relief 
that the cabin flat had been opened 
up, the holes in the bulkhead between 
it and the wardroom plugged with 
wooden leak-stoppers and, best of 
all, that the lights were in order. 
So there was somewhere with light 
and bedding where I could work. 
The cabin flat was at the bottom of a 
vertical ladder down which it was 
very difficult to get a wounded man. 


Moreover, many of those aft had 
compound fractures of the legs, 
which made it difficult to move them 
at all. Still, we bedded down such 
as we could, and established a dress- 
ing-station in the captain’s day 
cabin, where the S.B.A. dealt with 
those who were now leaving their 
duties, many of them only after 
repeated orders, and coming aft for 
treatment of what they regarded as 
minor injuries. While he carried on 
I returned to the more severe cases 
on deck, and slowly and with wonder- 
ful gentleness their shipmates carried 
them to such places of shelter as 
could be found. 

There I re-examined them and 
did what more I could, which was 
little enough, but while I was thus 
engaged I realised that the noise of 
the engines had ceased and we were 
lying stopped once more. 

How long we remained stopped I 
do not know, but it seemed a long 
time, and beyond all doubt it was, 
for me at any rate, the worst time of 
all. The heat of action had passed 
and with it the unthinking, almost 
automatic, state of doing desperately 
and as quickly as possible the work 
that lay to hand. Now I was able to 
take in our position in full. We were 
alone, disabled and perhaps sinking, 
about ten miles off the Dutch coast ° 
and inside the enemy’s mine barrier. 

The wind was rising and darkness 
was falling upon the sea. The black 
smoke from the funnel, driving away 
into the murk to leeward, somehow 
made the waste of waters look even 
more lonely and desolate. Once 
again the ship had that feeling of 
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being weary unto death. She rolled, 
with a horrible lifeless roll, heavily 
over to starboard and slowly, slowly 
righted. 

Then, and for long afterwards, my 
chief private horror was wondering 
what I would do with the wounded 
men when the ship sank, even though 
in that cold sea survival for anyone 
would have been brief indeed. 

But the ship did not sink. Again 
the chief and the men below 
triumphed, and after a long time the 
noise of the engines began once more, 
the pumps got some of the water out 
of the ship, and the list became less 
alarming. 

It was now quite dark, so that there 
was very little more I could do 
except see to the comfort and shelter 
of the various groups of wounded. 
_ The night was bitterly cold, and the 
best we had been able to do for some 
of those aft was to place them in the 
lee of the officers’ galley, but they 
were well covered with blankets and 
seemed to keep fairly comfortable. 
There were others in the galley 
itself, in the lobby above the cabin 
flat, and in the galley flat forward. 
The sick-bay was too much of a 
shambles to use, and the lobby out- 
side it was full of an awful smell of 
burning and cordite fumes, but the 
little cabin forward gave shelter to a 
few. Others we could not move very 
far, so that they lay in ones and twos 
in all parts of the ship from the wheel- 
house to the engine-room. 

The first half of my night was 
filled by the slow and repeated visits 
to all these places, but by midnight 
a great silence had fallen on the ship. 





The engines kept up their labouring, 
it is true, and there were groans from 
the battered ship as she rolled, but 
human activity seemed to cease save 
for those silent on watch. Most of 
the wounded were sleeping and com- 
fortable, and some never woke. 

As the night wore on hope returned. 
We were making about eight or nine 
knots, which was a good speed under 
the circumstances, and the sea seemed 
to have moderated. Perhaps the 
weather, though it seemed unkind at 
first, had helped to save us ; for the 
low cloud had screened us from air- 
craft, and the rising sea at dusk may 
have kept the E-boats at home. And 
now the darkness covered us, and as 
each hour took us nearer home, the 
sea became smoother. 

About three or four o’clock I must 
have fallen asleep, my head on the 
captain’s table. Just before dawn 
I awoke to find a very weary-looking 
Number One standing in the door- 
way. 

** How are we doing?” I asked, 
and his reply was about the most 
cheering I have ever heard. 

“Fine! We’re just coming up to 
the Sunk.” 

The Sunk Light-vessel. 
were almost home ! 

When we went on deck together 
it was still dark, but by the time I 
had done my round the sea and sky 
were beginning to colour, and as the 
light of the new day brightened, 
there on the port bow lay the low 
coast of England. 

The wireless had been wrecked, 
but during the night, goodness 
knows how or where, one of the 


So we 
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surviving telegraphists had produced 
something that would work, and now 
we could signal the number of our 
casualties and ask for ambulances to 
meet the ship. As I gave the informa- 
tion to the captain the familiar 
spectacle of a south-bound convoy 
was just showing up. It looked 
secure and reassuring, and though 
itself part of the grim picture of war 
it was to us a familiar, almost homely 
thing, as welcome as if we were wak- 
ing to reality after a nightmare. 

One of the escorting destroyers 
was signalling to us; did we need 
assistance? But the offer was de- 
clined with thanks, and, with the 
first dawning pride that was begin- 
ning to emerge from dumb wonder 
at survival, the explanation added 
that we had come from Holland and 
could manage the rest of the trip 
alone. 

I cannot remember much about the 
rest of our approach to Harwich, nor 
just what time it was when at last we 
were steaming up the harbour. We 
could see groups of patients and 
nurses on the hill at Shotley Sick 
Quarters, and the ship must have 
been a sight to see—still listing 
heavily, full of holes, steam issuing 
from odd places, and the broken 
mast leaning back against the funnel, 
with the battle ensign still at the 
mast-head from whence it was 
impossible to move it. 

Slowly she steamed right up the 
anchorage, alone and without help ; 
for although two tugs were waiting, 
they lay off till the time came for 
berthing. And as we came up among 
the ships we saw that they had 


‘cleared lower deck,’ their ships’ 
companies were fallen in aft, and as 
we drew abreast of each they cheered 
and cheered. 

I was near to weeping then, with 
a great lump in my throat. It was 
partly the reaction of relief, of course, 
but also it was due to a great surge of 
pride and affection and sympathy 
and pity for the ship herself. It was 
she who had been matched against 
hopeless odds, and it was she who 
had lived and struggled home. 

In spite of this emotion my 
thoughts, as I stood with the S.B.A. 
by the 12-pounder, were still on 
what help would be awaiting us; for 
although there was a crowd on 
Parkeston Quay where we would 
berth, there was no sign of any 
ambulances. 

As we swung to come alongside 
and the distance between the ship 
and the quay gradually narrowed, 
we could make out who was there, 
and in the forefront was our leading- 
steward with Mick, barking frantic- 
ally and almost mad with delight, in 
his arms. Poor Mick! He had been 
left behind often enough before, and 
was used to sleeping in strange 
places, but all through that night he 
had been awake, whimpering and 
shivering. Soon the mooring lines 
were passed, and then, best sight of 
all, a fleet of ambulances trundled 
into view. The Surgeon-Commander 
from the base came on board, and at 
last I felt that my troubles were over ; 
for he had a party of sick-berth 
ratings with stretchers, and at once 
they set about getting my men 
ashore. 
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I posted my own S.B.A. at the 
brow to note their names as they 
were landed, and I saw all of them 
loaded into the ambulances until the 
last had gone. Then I went with 
the captain and the other officers to 
Captain (D)’s office, where we spent 
a long time trying to piece together 
what had happened, and going 
through the list of the ship’s com- 
pany to account for everybody and 
prepare a list of killed, wounded and 
missing. 

It must have been nearly noon by 
the time that job was finished. 
Accommodation had been arranged 
for us in the Railway Hotel in the 
quay, and I went back to the ship to 
collect my things. There were 
Royal Marine sentries posted, and a 
salvage tug alongside was pumping 
hard, so that already the list was 
corrected; and already, too, there 
were dockyard mateys working on 
the damage. 

The sick-bay was in a sorry mess, 
but in spite of the damage my clothes 
were all right, so I put together what 
I needed. I had noticed that two of 
the lower buttons had gone from my 
jacket, and catching sight of the 
battered face of one of them lying on 
the deck picked it up and slipped it 
into my pocket. Then I went up to 
the hotel, and how wonderful were 
the softness of the carpet and the 
quietness! The tops of my white 
sea-boot stockings, and the knees of 
my trousers were soaked with blood, 
as were the cuffs of my torn jacket, 
but it was when I was lying at last in 
the luxury of a hot bath that the full 
significance of that battered button 


dawned on me; for there in a cor- 
responding position was a perfectly 
circular bruise about two inches 
across, cherry red at the centre with 
a nasty blue-green outer ring. 

The officers and Mick lived in 
luxury at the hotel for five days from 
Friday the 13th, but during that 
time there was a lot to do; visits to 
the various hospitals, and the seem- 
ingly endless task of compiling the 
list of injuries and noting them in 
the men’s medical documents. 

The other news at that time was 
not good. Singapore fell, and there 
was a public outcry about the escape 
of the German ships, but we were 
conquering heroes at the Base for a 
while. The Eglinton was particularly 
good to us. With some of the other 
Hunt-class destroyers she had been 
out all night looking for us, and they 
had passed up to their buoys while 
we were berthing. Yet we were 
scarcely secured before she had a 
boat alongside with her doctor offer- 
ing help, and on the following night 
Number One, Chief and I were 
guests for dinner in her wardroom. 
I remember it well, because there 
was a bi of an air-raid, and when 
the ship’s guns opened fire we three 
must have instinctively ducked. 
Their doctor, good fellow, who was 
looking after us while the others 
were at action stations, turned up 
the wireless and kept us talking. 
Then, on the nine o’clock news, was 
the first official report of the destroyer 
action, after which I was escorted up 
to their telephone to send a cable 
home to Australia. 

On the following Thursday we 
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were to take the ship round to the 
Thames to pay off and refit. A good 
many of the men were sent off 
beforehand, and I think barely the 
equivalent of one watch remained 
on board for the passage. There 
were patches over the worst of the 
holes, and the mast had been re- 
moved, but the ship still looked a 
sorry sight. 

We left quite early, with the 
corvette Widgeon as escort, and I 
spent most of the forenoon in the 
forward cabin, still doing paper- 
work. When I came out on deck 
again the Widgeon was just parting 
company and we were almost at the 
Nore. 

It was rather a picnic that voyage, 
with all hands sharing lunch of bully- 
beef sandwiches and tea in and 
around the galley-flat, and an illegal 
but heart-warming sharing of tots in 
the petty officers’ mess. Farther up 
the river many of the ships we passed 
were old friends from the convoys, 
and they and the tugs and lighters 
cheered us on our way. There was 
a tug waiting for us somewhere, but 
we left her behind, for we were 
moving up-stream at considerably 
more than the lawful speed. Then, 
as we neared Poplar, where we were 
to dock, we had to slow down; the 
tug caught up with us, took us 
through the lock, and nursed the 
ship into a little graving-dock, where, 
next morning, we left her. 


There my narrative ended. I saw 
the ship only once again, when she 


came into Portsmouth towards the 
end of the year after an attack on an 
enemy convoy in the Channel. 

In wartime one learns of the fate 
of ships and men often at second or 
third hand, and the story I eventually 
heard of her ending was that a year 
or so later she was badly mined in 
those east coast waters that she knew 
so well. She was towed in, but this 
time she was damaged beyond repair, 
and she ended her days being 
* cannibalised,’ being used as a 
source of replacement parts and 
fittings for the surviving ships of her 
class. 

Outside the Service her name was 
scarcely known, but in the destroyer 
service, at least, she had a fame and 
renown of her own, and I believe 
that at one time she had more decora- 
tions to her credit than any other 
destroyer in the Navy, a record she 
may well have kept. 

There is a set of mural paintings 
in the wardroom at Fort Blockhouse, 
showing a vast procession of ships 
which, throughout the centuries, 
have borne names now familiar to 
the submarine service. It is a con- 
ception that stirs the imagination and 
in fancy one can see, in the great and 
ghostly armada of famous and for- 
gotten ships of the Royal Navy, a 
destroyer slipping smartly into station 
astern of the six other Worcesters 
which, through three hundred years 
of war and peace, have played their 
part in building their country’s 
glory. 

* In bello in pace fidelis” 











THE SEVEN TIGERS 


BY R. C. M. 


“Dip I tell you,” asked the Consul- 
General, “‘of the time I missed 
a reassignment deadline by seven 
tigers ?”” 

“No, sir.” (It was my first post 
abroad and I was anxious to please 
my chief.) “‘May I freshen your drink 
before you begin ?” 

I returned with his Bourbon, 
withered by the eyes of my colleagues. 
Our patrén began : 

Of course, I cannot reveal the 
time and place, but I will give you 
two clues: the country has the third 
largest members of the cat family. 
Yes: in the world... but don’t 
guess now: look it up and take care 
not to miss the hemisphere. As for 
the year; it was the same in which 
the second of two excellent ‘ varment ’ 
loads made their début. I refer, of 
course, to the .243 Winchester and 
the .244 Remington. But that’s 
practically telling you... . 

My post was the delight of any 
who like pulling a trigger. There 
was big game, ‘ varment’ including 
coyote, and every variety of fur and 
feather. True, we lacked luxuries. 
The consulate was directly over the 
Frontier Bar and I took care to be 
absent on Saturdays when the boys 
came in from the range and rapidly 
consumed a week’s ration of fire- 
water in Wild West tradition: they 
invariably emptied their guns at the 





ceiling. One of our payrolls was 
hit in the figures. Fatally. 

But any office in that town would 
have been over a bar, and the 
Frontier had semi-official status. On 
Wednesdays at noon the Presidente 
Municipal, the Jefe de Policia and I 
assembled there for exchange of 
saludos. 

It was one such Wednesday in 
July, hottest day in fifty years. 
When we came out into the Avenida 
de la Revolucion my companions 
appeared to darken a shade or two 
like buns in an oven. They looked 
at one another in amazement : 

** Por Supuesto !” they exclaimed. 
“This will have to be a municipal 
holiday!” And they were removing 
all their silver-mounted armament, 
as evidence of being off duty, when 
my clerk hailed me from the window 
above: urgent telephone message 
from the embassy. I excused myself 
and pounded up our steep and narrow 
wooden stairs. 

Over some two thousand miles of 
patched-up wire, festooned through 
mountain and desert and jungle, 
came the voice of my excellent friend 
and scholar, the embassy Consul- 
General. He was ‘ inviting’ me to 
a conference away off in that capital 
city : 

** First thing Monday; but I'll 
expect you Sunday for lunch ”— 
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and the line went dead. Probably 
some Indian had borrowed a few 
feet of it to bind up his tomahawk. 
In any case, I was committed to 
lunch on Sunday, an easy date if 
one could fly, but my host neglected 
a circumstance of minor importance : 
I was at that time grounded by 
medical endorsement on my dossier. 

Between the geographical points 
where that message trapped me on 
a Wednesday and desired me on a 
Sunday, an historic railway was 
allegedly running. In fact, a train 
was scheduled to depart Wednesday 
at five, and its carriages were already 
abroiling in preparation on our desert 
siding—all windows tightly sealed, 
for a prevailing myth insisted that 
the Pullmans were air-cooled. They 
were not. I later learned that the 
220-volt cooling units had been 
inadvertently connected to the 110- 
volt generators. 

So there was no light either. Nor 
was there food or water. Promptly 
at five that Wednesday my bags and 
I were thrust into that furnace of a 
train, together with some sandwiches 
and a case of beer. During the next 
four nights I enjoyed the open rear 
platform of the train as we crawled 
through the consular district : moun- 
tain, desert and jungle. Days were 
complicated by the doubly-sealed 
windows. Young and well dis- 
ciplined, I did not put a boot through 
them. In fact, such an effort was 
soon beyond me: one prostrated 
oneself and concentrated on survival. 

Food was unimportant: one could 
have eaten nothing. But drink was 
urgent and the beer was foam, under 
remarkably high pressure. (I shall 
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never forget the first bottle that I 
unsuspectingly opened.) Well, yes, 
there were tropical fruits of ugly 
shapes, sold by Indians with ugly 
faces, and tasting sickly sweet: I 
think the Indians dope them. Yet, 
over thousands of years one has 
presumably been selected for survival 
and one does survive each such trip 
—for lunch, Sunday; on the dot! 

Worse news came at lunch in the 
form of a telegram that was awaiting 
me: ‘PROCEED AT ONCE!’ it com- 
manded. It seemed that another 
job for me was under consideration 
by the powers. The job, of course, 
could not be explained in writing. 
And it was an impatient job, buzzing 
there like a fly on a window-pane, 
at the apex of the triangle whose 
base, a mere two thousand miles, I 
had just traversed. 

I cabled that I was taking the first 
train; I had no alternative. In a 
few hours a sharp reply struck back 
at me, including an air reservation. 
Then my dossier was apparently 
examined and an ill-tempered modi- 
fication followed, authorising rail 
transportation, this one time. (But 
get on with it! Bureaucracy is not 
amused !) 

“God be with you,” the C.G. 
said; “there is talk of a rail- 
way strike.” Nevertheless, we made 
reservations. 

At the station early the following 
morning I trod carefully between 
sleeping natives and bought all the 
local papers. No mention of a rail- 
way strike. Systematically, I ad- 
dressed all persons in uniform, and 
received the same reassurance: the 
trains always ran. It was quite a 
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nice train. It left after the customary 
delay of only two hours. 

We climbed out of a beautiful 
mountain valley dominated by smok- 
ing volcanoes, and reached a plateau 
so high and waste as to seem almost 
lunar. How refreshing, I considered, 
to look so far and see so little! One 
could at last relax. . . . And indeed 
one could, for the train coasted slowly 
to a halt in that landscape so utterly 
lifeless. At one horizon a procession 
of low cloud showed where an 
equally relaxed volcano puffed as 
regularly as a contented idler with a 
cigar. The scene was otherwise 
motionless. It was II A.M. 

“ce Que p asa ? 39 

** Sefior, it is the railway strike: 
each day we will stop at eleven: 
six hours today, tomorrow eight, the 
next day ten. At your service 
etfior. .. .” 

Gingerly, the passengers climbed 
down as from an exploratory rocket 
lost somewhere in space. A bold 
child kicked a rock which surely 
had never been disturbed; another 
found a single hardy thorn struggling 
for life in the wilderness. The 
train acquired that utterly dead 
quality of impotent iron. One could 
not imagine it would ever stir again. 
The sun grew warmer. ... 

“An excellent lunch is being 
served for only five dollars, sefior. 
At your service, sefior. . . .” 

“Waiter, tell me the purpose of 
this strike.” 

“Ah! We must show our united 
patriotism, sefior. We have a mag- 
nificent future, sefior. At your ser- 
vice, sefior. . . .” 

Passengers divided. Those who 


preferred the modicum of shade 
afforded for siestas on cinders directly 
underneath the train, and those who 
preferred to roast in dignity within. 
As the afternoon wore on, sharp 
rock was used for seating in our 
shadow to eastward. Games of 
canasta began. Ai little beer was 
prised from the coche comidor. Dis- 
comfort was by no means extreme. 

Yet as we endured our six hours 
one could not entirely forget the 
powers, bureaucracy rampant, and 
the impatient job buzzing at the 
window-pane. Conscience had come 
to sit beside me. 

** But it is nothing, sefior: when 
we have reached the stop of twenty- 
four hours, we will surely have made 
an impression. At your service, 
eelior. .. .” 

** Esteemed conductor, if you are 
trying to make an impression on me, 
I assure you I am already impressed. 
There is no further need. . . .” 

** Ah, sefior: ‘you have great per- 
ception, sefior! And you see our 
great future, sefior. At your service, 
sefior....” The heat reached its 
peak. My small book of Italian 
verse lent suitable passages from 
the ‘ Inferno.’ 

Then almost as quickly as it 
heated, our lunar landscape began 
to cool. At five, when shadows 
were becoming pleasant, the dormant 
reptile began to stir. Canasta players 
scurried from underneath. With 
whistles and movement once more, 
we seemed destined to return to 
civilisation. 

We travelled normally through the 
still and lovely night, though eight 
hours late—our strike of six, plus 
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two at starting. At dawn we had 
come down thousands of feet from 
cool mountains into the bad land of 
dwarf mesquite and cactus. Con- 
science, that Anglo-Saxon fiend, 
began to needle me into real dis- 
comfort : 

‘ You cannot sit another afternoon 
with Dante. Are you not a responsible 
official ? You must make an effort !’ 

‘But it is not my strike. What 
do you expect me to do?’ 

‘ That is entirely your problem: 
it is assumed you are not without 
imagination. ... 

‘ Caramba! One can’t enjoy even 
so obvious an act of fate !” 

** Esteemed conductor ! ” 

“* Sefior? At your service, sefior. 

** When is this abominable strike 
against the passengers to be ended ? ” 

** Quien sabe, sefior? It is not 
against the passengers, sefior. We 
will stop again in fifteen minutes, 
sefior. For eight hours (EIGHT !), 
sefior. At your...” 

“Is there no town, esteemed con- 
ductor, where one can exchange your 
esteemed train for a BUS?” 

*“No town, sefior. At your ser- 
vies . 5.” 

‘Well, conscience, what do you 
think of that ?’ 

* Not good enough. FIND a town.’ 

** Esteemed Sefior Portero, we seem 
to be slowing down: is there no 
road where one might find a bus to 
a town?” 


** No road, sefior. It is only for 


eight hours, sefior. At your service, 
ahsac 

**But I see dust in the distance, 
which must be a road. . . .” 
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“* Quien sabe, sefior? I...” 

Rumour circulated among the pas- 
sengers: through dust and cactus 
there was a town ahead: we might 
even reach it before the fatal hour 
ofeleven! We coasted, all passengers 
in their seats, urging like eager chil- 
dren the last inch of distance from 
that slowing train until it stopped 
amid simmering heat, cactus, dust. 
No town. ... 

‘ There’s that possibility of a road 
again.’ (Conscience.) 

** See, Estimado Portero; silver 
and gold will be for your kindness 
when you and I arrive at that road 
where transportation seems to be 
moving, you carrying this bag and 
I this other.” 

For such a safari I would not have 
preferred the diplomatic Homburg 
and pin-stripes. But such was my 
uniform when, conscience inflexible, 
I shouldered a bag and stumbled 
through a mile of virgin thorn. . . . 

“At your service, sefior... .” 
And the porter left me, to sit upon 
my bags, nurse my wounds, and 
speak sharply to myself : 

* I hope you’re satisfied ! ’ 

But I was in wonderful luck: Juan 
Gomez, ‘el Nifio’ to his friends, 
who was later to receive the first 
of a series of commemorative and 
grateful postcards, was this day en- 
gaged in hauling gravel to a new 
highway. In that hospitable land 
one is never refused a lift. I declined 
the cab (where there were already 
four) and was happy on the gravel, 
for we moved at considerable speed. 
The ‘ highway’ was, naturally, un- 
finished 


But there were tankers passing 
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with crude oil—and how welcome! 
They took me up and added oil 
to the dust, to the thorns. Francisco 
of the angels drove us—and kindly 
took me out of his way to a place 
where other cars were sure to pass. 
Now it was the turn of Don Jésus 
Maria, vendor of calculating-machines 
in a land where calculation is surely 
superfluous, since the weather never 
cools and the cost-of-living always 
rises. 

In this manner I proceeded to 
more public transportation: a taxi, 
then a little bus, and finally a big bus. 
The dust and the heat were nothing. 
We were beating the train. Con- 
science, appeased, recalled the im- 
patient hours one would have lived 
through that second afternoon of 
canasta. 

When we came at last to the inter- 
national boundary my suspicious 
documents were carefully scrutinised : 
it seemed clear that they had been 
wrongfully appropriated by bearer 
—that torn and dishevelled tramp. 

Now, at the first rail-centre, where 
my capricious train was due eventu- 
ally to arrive, with connections that 
would put the world again in reach, 
I pounced on Information for early 
schedules. He looked melancholy, 
took aim and dealt the blow: I 
had missed that day’s connection. 
I must wait twenty-three hours. The 
striking train would also arrive for 
my connection. In fact, it would 
be my pleasure, less than twenty- 
three hours later in that railway- 
crossing town, to behold the arrival 
of those canasta-playing fellow-pas- 
sengers that I had conscientiously 
abandoned the previous day. (Con- 


science did not stay for my comment 
on this.) 

. .. So that, after all, I was a 

day late, beyond even my estimated 
time of arrival by antiquated, ‘ sur- 
face’ means. The powers are not 
reputed for their patience. The 
buzzing job that could not wait had, 
in the interim, been silenced by 
someone else. My trek availed 
nothing but experience. A telephone 
call from the station in bureaucracy’s 
great seat was enough to indicate 
that I might now return again to my 
post, at this point five days away by 
train. 
The Frontier Bar looked more like 
home than ever. I had travelled 
(when again I kept the Wednesday 
rendezvous) some eight thousand 
miles with fourteen days in trains. 
And now, as you will see, we come 
to the business of the tigers... . 
(The patrén raised his eye sharply : 
from somewhere in his audience a 
patient sigh had escaped. I could 
not help noting, as I fetched him 
another drink, that one of our staff 
was asleep.) 

I was by no means due for reassign- 
ment. The powers, however, had 
been roused by that buzzing job: 
a movement of pegs from slot to 
slot had been started: chain reaction 
set off. Can you guess where I was 
transferred ? Exactly: right down 
the first leg of that geographical 
triangle again! Repack and begin 
all over. ... 

‘* And be there on a specific date, 
please! None of your so-called 
‘railway strikes.’ .. .” 

Orders authorising my departure 
came late, as such orders have a 
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habit of doing. The seemingly 
reasonable expected time of arrival 
that I had suggested now attached 
a certain sense of pressure—in con- 
trast to the barometer, which was 
reacting to the summer’s long heat 
with an equinoctial monsoon. Before 
even conscience could prod at me, 
a typhoon smashed the coastline of 
my district. Ports were inundated, 
fleets sunk, communications cut and 
epidemics threatened. With these 
I paused to cope. 

But whatever adventure now might 
offer, it would not be another suf- 
focation on that historic, first-leg, 
desert, mountain, jungle and ‘ air- 
conditioned’ railway. It was gone. 
Eliminated at a stroke: river-beds 
were flowing torrents almost before 
they were wet, road-beds ran in place 
of rivers, bridges went out. At some 
fantastic spans, the rails swung grace- 
fully with sleepers pendant. It would 
be months before trains could move 
again. I must attack our flooded 
district by road and, of course, 
quickly. Fortunately we had received 
a new vehicle. 

And so, at last, we were committed 
to traverse that vast tigre area by 
car! There was a vice-consul at 
that post, a ballistics expert who had 
devoted much study to the best 
general-purpose rifle for our district, 
and chosen a .300 H. & H. He had 
not yet used his weapon, was keen 
after big game, and he became 
my companion in the adventure. 
I myself had nothing heavier than a 
30-06, of which I recall the late 
Robert Churchill saying, “‘ An excel- 
lent weapon for all but dangerous 
gume....” 


Of course, we had to be prepared 
for other eventualities: we had the 
.243 (barrelled in Liége), a 12-bore 
(including a box of rifled slugs), 
two revolvers (.38 Special S. & W.), 
boat-rods and spinning-rods and, 
most important as it transpired, an 
instrument on which the vice-consul 
had been practising, much to the 
Frontier Bar’s discomfort. It was 
one of those calls ostensibly in 
imitation of a trapped or wounded 
rabbit, and guaranteed to bring coyote 
and other opportunists on the run. 
Considering that I must also move 
some months’ supply of food, drink, 
books and clothing, we had a full 
load when we set off one dark morn- 
ing into the tiger and Indian country. 

Road information was minimum. 
When we could not otherwise pro- 
ceed we would stop and blow the 
wounded-rabbit call. Nothing came 
that you legitimately could shoot, 
but from whatever cover prevailed, 
Indians would emerge. I think they 
live largely on rabbit. 

** Where is the road?” I would 
ask, and before they could properly 
understand, my companion would 
cut in: 

** Are there any tigre about here ? ” 
Both questions they answered simply 
by waving their machetes towards 
the south—and as we were already 
of that opinion, little time was wasted. 

On the second day came mud and 
water in earnest. Culverts had been 
skimped in building that ‘ road.’ It 
dipped, instead, into vados where 
swift water was crossing. Descend- 
ing into these, one had no indication 
of possible depth. Our only answer 
was speed: get through before the 
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water could reach vital parts. I 
have been through more formidable 
water, but not with a car-load of 
favourite weapons—and ‘ the hundred 
best beloved books that I would take 
to a desert island.’ Between vados 
we slithered on a high and narrow 
bank of mud, well churned by fleeing 
animals and traffic. 

“Cars must be getting through 
ahead... .” 

** Yes, we haven’t met any return- 
ing... .” But this reasoning was 
hopelessly wishful. Evening con- 
founded us. 

** This is the answer. Now what?” 
We had come over a rise revealing, 
below, a sodden line of some two 
hundred cars and trucks, stretching 
away from us along a narrow mud 
approach: beyond them, the flood- 
ing, bridgeless river. The ‘ road,’ 
of course, allowed no turning: it 
was the trap into which all traffic 
must subside. 

Unhurried drivers slept beneath 
their lorries, built camp-fires, as 
they like to do, under the protection 
of their fuel-tanks, or crowded to 
the river-bank to marvel at trees and 
roofs that drifted seaward. 

** Try the wounded-rabbit call.” 

It brought a record number of 
Indians with dull eyes and sharp 
machetes, sullen at finding no rabbit 
but brightening at other possible 
rewards. They lifted our car bodily 
and turned it 180 degrees in its own 
length. No other means would have 
extricated us. Paid, they developed 
power of speech : 

“Now comes ferry: takes car 
across river.” 


** Pity they couldn’t think of that 
while we were facing the right 
direction. Still, it will take days 
to get that line of trucks across. . . .” 
We sloshed down to the river where 
a group chewed sugar-cane and stared 
at the flood in silence. The ferry ! 

A pair of dug-out canoes had 
been joined by rough planks. This 
optimistic craft was brought with 
difficulty near the abrupt end of 
the road. Horns blew encourage- 
ment. The wild-eyed driver of the 
first truck was already racing his 
engine. Planks were laid from ferry 
to shore. Spectators came running. 
The leading lorry struggled out of 
the mud. 

By a most remarkable effort the 
driver actually got his front wheels 
upon the planks. At once the bows 
of the ‘ ferry’ sank. A gasp escaped 
the onlookers. But mud supported 
the fantastic craft, the lorry half on, 
half off. At this stage the driver’s 
wildness broke into hysteria : 

*“No! Let somebody else try it!” 

He got no sympathy. The sav- 
agery of the land closed about him, 
a sacrificial victim. Horns blew. 
Curses. Those who had waited so 
long in patience were suddenly in a 
hurry. Threats. 

** Gun it!” 

He had little choice. Eyes pop- 
ping, he was momentarily on the 
ferry, then desperately jamming the 
brakes. The muddy wheels slid 
smoothly forward, right across the 
planking and into a tremendous 
splash. ... 

“Oops! She’s gone... .” (She 
was indeed : right out of sight.) 
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“God be with him—Si—and 
think you: there was also beer in 
that cargo. .. .” We began to plod 
back to our car. Stop: 

** Do you see what I see!” 

It was the remnant of a poster, 
peeling from the trunk of a rubber- 
tree. Half of it was in English, 
and it advertised a famous circus : 
THe GREATEST SHOW ON EarTH! 
Under the circumstances, its cynicism 
was a little unpleasant. 

“Do we have to have it spelled 
out for us like that?” We regained 
our car and put that scene behind 
us. It was almost night. I don’t 
think we had gone a mile when we 
saw a modest little pointer indicating 
the detour to Santa Cruz. 

When you identify ‘ Santa Cruz,’ 
you will know where Spain mined 
half a billion dollars worth of silver. 
Now the cobbled streets are quiet 
(but still cobbled), the patios faded 
(but still of ancient tile). And out of 
mud we descended on this unbeliev- 
able, unspoiled treasure of colonial 
architecture. I think the miserable 
road over which we escaped from the 
tangle of traffic at the ferry is respon- 
sible for the town’s preservation. 
We entered a sixteenth-century world 
of iron lanterns casting shadows into 
Renaissance portales. One ancient 
building affirmed itself an hotel. A 
menu was being served in and around 
hand-painted blue ware, hand-blown 
glass, bottles of wine (on the house), 
and kind light from old candelabra. 
Civilisation. I could give you a card 
to the chef. He gave us, to our 
astonishment, Red Wine Broth with 
a slice of Lime floating on top; 


Oysters in Muscatel, Vol-au-vent ; 
Broiled Ham—Glazed Pineapple— 
Sweet Potatoes ; Peaches in Brandy. 

*“*I wonder if they'll ever get that 
lorry out of the river... .” We 
had climbed 2000 feet from it. No 
typhoons here. Instead, jasmine, 
oleander, and guitars outside the 
window, far into the night. But 
indeed, a drop or two of rain began 
to fall before morning. 

Typical of that monsoon land, the 
country was flooded within a few 
hours. We were marooned for three 
days in the most pleasant hostel for 
a thousand miles. A fellow with the 
competent look of a big-game hunter 
turned up in answer to our routine 
question. 

“Tiger? But, of course. Six 
or seven. Only wait till this rain 
stops. ...” The weather did not 
co-operate. Conscience, with that 
hateful needle, had time to find me: 

‘Can you really think of wasting 
time on tiger ?” 

‘But the road is a foot of water 
over mud!’ 

* Have you tried it ?’ 

One of the retired personages who 
had discovered that interesting old 
town, and restored a fine old quinta 
as his residence, is well known to 
yachtsmen who have raced sixes and 
twelves. His trophy-room recalls 
good days. But for the present task, 
he offered, together with experience 
in tactics and pilotage along that 
flooded road, a four-wheel-drive 
vehicle of great pulling power, special 
tyres for mud, a tow-rope of stain- 
less steel. . . . Our tiger faded with 
a grin, like the Cheshire cat in 
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* Alice.’ Spoil-sport conscience had 
her way. 

He came for us an hour before 
dawn on the fourth day of rain, 
like a pilot, in boots and sou’wester. 
He led us his own well-memorised 
course through mud and water. That 
overloaded car of ours seemed almost 
to float down the hills. When the 
‘highway’ loomed in the driven 
storm he came alongside and cupped 
his hands : 

“Better get out to northward. 
This is going to be another hurricane. 
Better not lose much time....” A 
long row of electric power-lines illus- 
trated his meaning: with one delib- 
erate movement, seemingly noiseless 
in the storm, they leaned over and 
lay down like corn. We fled. 

We were the only car that got 
out to the northward. Driving fast, 
the hazard was débris in the air. 
There is one prosperous agricultural 
centre through which you pass: its 
atmosphere was filled with flying 
sheets of metal: the corrugated 
roofs of what had passed for houses. 
We dodged them, and the maze of 
fallen wires, hurrying out of town, 
and suddenly—complete calm! Sun 
shone upon a peaceful landscape. 
In that very moment we disembarked 
and delicately balanced our car across 
the remaining surface of a collapsing 
bridge. In the darkness and gale 
we might easily have been afraid of 
it. And then, the eye of the hurricane 
passed, its other quadrant attacked 
from the opposite direction. It 
lasted six hours. As we had only 
another four to our base and were 
uninformed about what happened 





around us, we decided to go home 
and refit. Even conscience accepted 
the inevitable. We had earned our 
refreshment at the Frontier Bar. 

Our scant news reported the 
damage ‘ extensive.’ We must take 
a day or two. I estimated an 
amended time of arrival and the 
powers accepted it. After all, our 
floods were making world headlines. 
We discarded large quantities of 
gear: the rods, the 30-06, the .38 
S. & W. Specials. We retained the 
.300 H. & H. for tiger, the .243 for 
what might answer a wounded 
rabbit. My sadder duty was to 
squeeze my little library from a 
hundred volumes to ten, including 
mandatory references. Off again.... 

Organisation appeared to have 
come of chaos. The river where 
THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH was 
advertised we crossed in twenty 
minutes. In fact, we crossed five 
rivers that second day, three in dug- 
out ferries and two on the sleepers 
remaining at railway trestles. 

** Tigre ?” we kept asking. And 
they always pointed southwards. The 
third evening found us at a typhoon- 
torn port: freighters of 5000 tons 
were high and dry. But here, too, 
as if to comment on catastrophe, 
THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH was 
inevitably posted. To me it seemed 
to ridicule my own erratic wander- 
ings. Remember : I had been travel- 
ling in various degrees of frustration 
for nearly two months. The Greatest 
Show on Earth, indeed! That port, 
where ringmasters a few weeks earlier 
had cracked their whips, lost over 
forty of its fishing-trawlers. 
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Thus, we entered at last the 
jungle: big-leafed plants you could 
not penetrate, mottled grey-and-black 
tarantulas stalking across the highway 
which Indians with machetes fought 
to keep the tropical rain-forest from 
recapturing. Then came the moun- 
tains. Tiger in these latitudes are 
happy between 2000 and 3000 feet. 
We got ready the H. & H. and put 
a rifled slug in the 12-bore, carefully 
scanning the roadside. 

Progress was most satisfactory: at 
one huge mountain landslide, which 
took away the road but not the rail- 
way, they loaded us ingeniously onto 
flat-cars. In this manner we arrived 
at the heart of the big-game country : 
weapons ready, a day to go, and a 
gain a passable roadway. 

“ Tigr e ? ” 

“ Abeed... .” 

I should add that it was now no 
more than three hundred miles to 
my destination; and that once we 
passed the approaching range of 
mountains we would count on an 
easy descent. But there are no less 
than four passes and the last of these 
is two miles high. Between each, 
the road dips again into country 
that offers almost any game, accord- 
ing to your altitude. The trip was 
at last going splendidly, conscience 
was humming contentedly, the sun 
shone, and now, when we passed 
one of those circus posters, it seemed 
only to refer to life itself: THE 
GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH? What 
could be better? We climbed up the 
black rock and shale of that highest 
pass—and safely over the top. 

“Less than a hundred miles to 
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go, and three hours more before 
your deadline, sir, at the close of 
business today. . . .” 

“I regret we haven’t found a 
tiger for you: there’s still a chance 
when we get lower.—Hello! What’s 
that?” Curving round the moun- 
tain road we found ourselves the 
last of an ominous line of cars. 

**Must be something stuck up 
ahead... .” I went forward to 
investigate. 

A slide of shale had fallen across 
the road. A temporary way had 
been scooped around it. And in 
that precipitous bypass a very large 
trailer-lorry, that never should have 
attempted the passage, was stuck 
fast. We behind it could, of course, 
go back over four passes. The trap 
was not so complete as that at our 
first, far river. But as for going 
forward: it would clearly be im- 
possible to move that big trailer 
before evening. I had missed my 
deadline and nothing could be done 
to save it. Added insult: the sign 
on the back of that luckless trailer : 
THE GREATEST SHOW ON EarTH ! 

But this time it was not merely 
a circus poster. We had finally 
caught up with the travelling circus 
itself. Realising this, I saw at once 
that the passengers in the parade of 
cars behind were either clowns or 
circus riders. And, of course, you 
have guessed the cargo of that im- 
passive circus-trailer ? Yes, I counted 
their recumbent majesties most care- 
fully through the bars of their separate 
cages: in that ‘ circus-wagon’ that 
blocked our way were seven Bengal 
tigers. 
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‘POOR ALBERT FLOATED WHEN 
HE DIED...’ 


BY SHEILA BURNFORD 


THE only other occupants of the 
carriage were the stout woman 
opposite and her angular companion : 
empty baskets clutched on widely- 
planted, dotted and flowered rayon 
knees, hairpin-skewered heads closely 
nodding, they had never ceased their 
low, earnest flow of conversation 
since boarding the train. ‘On a 
shopping-trip, too.’ Mrs Carr had 
decided, fascinated by their absorp- 
tion; and now, four stations later, 
she was unashamedly curious about 
the topic. But however much she 
strained her ears the words remained 
unintelligible. 

The train ground to a jolting halt 
at the last but one station ; there was 
a hiss of escaping steam, and caught 
unawares in the sudden silence that 
followed, the voice of the stout 
woman rang out with startling 
clarity : 

“And poor Albert floated when 
he died.” 

The ripple of the seven words, 
like pebbles dropped in a still pond, 
died away, and Mrs Carr gazed with 
interest at the speaker. But she was 
met with a stare of such basilisk un- 
friendliness that she dropped her 
eyes quickly, and picking up her 
book, leafed through the pages with 
what she hoped was an air of casual 
disinterest. It was one of those long 


flowing - stream - of - consciousness 
novels, which the librarian, an earnest 
young woman with diamanté butter- 
flies on the frames of her glasses, had 
recommended. But however con- 
scientiously Mrs Carr tried to re- 
embark upon the stream, her mind 
insisted on diving overboard, coming 
up like a captive cormorant with the 
strange sentence in its beak, ‘ And 
poor Albert floated when he died.’ 

Mrs Carr closed the book and 
gazed out of the window. ‘How 
sad!’ she mused; ‘I wonder if he 
was young. It seems so much worse 
that he floated too. I wonder where 
he floated...’ Was it perhaps 
some seaside tragedy? Somebody’s 
Albert, upside down in the seaweed 
—bucket and spade still clutched 
in his lifeless fingers—gaily painted 
bucket. ... ‘This is ridiculous, 
Caroline,’ she told herself. ‘ You’re 
becoming positively morbid. Why 
should poor Albert be a child? Much 
less own a spade and bucket, how- 
ever gaily painted? Though, poor 
little boy,’ she added, ‘I expect 
they’re sorry they didn’t give him 
one now... .’ 

Feeling quite indignant, she read 
through her shopping-list ; but half- 
way down, between ‘ Bday. pres. J. 
? size’ and ‘ 2sk, No. 4 gray,’ the 
words insinuated themselves again, 
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and she puzzled over their interpreta- 
tion until the train drew into the 
little market-town station. On her 
way down the platform she passed 
the stout woman and her friend, still 
talking as they walked. ‘ Somewhere 
in the depths of that dotted bosom,’ 
she thought, ‘the secret of Albert 
lies locked forever. And there it can 
stay for all I care!’ 

She shopped all morning, but she 
was not her usual efficient self; for 
her mind seemed to be continuously 
distracted by the little, nagging 
sentence, which became more insist- 
ent as the morning wore on: sitting 
up, begging, waving its paws for 
attention, and flatly refusing to run 
after the other tempting thoughts 
she threw for it. Finally she snapped 
at it, ‘Oh, all right! Lie down 
now, and I’ll think about you while 
I’m having lunch.’ 

The ‘Wooden Spoone’ was the 
nearest place. She found a quiet 
table by a window, and sat down. 
She picked up the menu, and as she 
read ‘ mulligatawny soup’ a simple 
explanation flashed into her mind. 
‘Of course!’ she thought with 
relief ; ‘it was a goldfish! A poor 
little goldfish called Albert, and they 
had had it for years, and it became 
all furry and white round the fins, 
even though they tried salt in the 
water and all sorts of desperate treat- 
ment, until that awful morning when 
they came down and found it floating, 
lifeless, in the bowl. Yes, that’s it!’ 
She gazed through the menu to the 
sad scene of Albert’s demise. 

“Your order, pulease,” said the 
waitress, flicking breadcrumbs off the 
) 
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table and into Mrs Carr’s lap with a 
practised napkin. 

“ Goldfish on toast, and coffee, 
please,” said Mrs Carr sadly. 

“ Sorry, we just have sardines,” 
returned the waitress, with a sullen 
what-have-we-here rolling of the eyes. 

“ meant sardines, anyway,” said 
Mrs Carr absently, adding a tear- 
stained face, and placing the bowl on 
a window-sill beside a geranium in 
a pot. Should she draw the blinds ? 
No, that would be going too far— 
‘Just as you’ve gone too far your- 
self,’ she thought, angrily attacking 
the sardines. Bother that woman 
anyway. 

She paid her bill, and walked out 
into the sunlit street. Twenty 
minutes until her appointment with 
the dentist. She window-shopped 
with a vague idea of distracting her 
mind. ‘Why don’t you face it, my 
dear,’ she found herself saying to a 
pop-up toaster. ‘ You know perfectly 
well Albert isn’t a goldfish and never 
was! You're just trying to evade 
the issue : that woman simply wasn’t 
the type to be sorry about a dead 
goldfish—more likely to have thrown 
it over the hedge or flushed it away 
without a backward thought. Now, 
Caroline,’ she continued with stern 
resolution, ‘let us consider this 
matter objectively and sensibly ; let 
us analyse it carefully ; and then for 
heaven’s sake let us discard it for all 
time and have some peace.’ The 
toaster was in complete agreement 
with this attitude. ‘ First, we will 
take Albert: why was he “ poor” ? 
Because he was one of those basically 
tragic creatures who draw their first 
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breaths even, as ‘Pore innocent 
children’? Or had tragedy awarded 
him the adjective posthumously ? 
The latter seemed too obvious and 
easy a way out, so she gave Albert a 
walrus moustache and a weedy 
figure, and put him to bed with 
a thermogene jacket on his thin 
chest, and then listened to snatches 
of conversation from the neighbours ; 
‘Pore Albert—never seems to shake 
a cold off like his dad could’ ; ‘ Poor 
Albert, he never should have married 
that woman...’; and ‘Poor 
Albert’s lost his job again... 

* Well, honestly, no wonder !’ she 
thought with sudden exasperation. 
‘Poor dear Albert really ought to 
brace up a bit! At least he could 
shave off that idiotic moustache .. .’ 
She shaved it off, and stuck him in 
a bamboo frame on a piano, leaning 
over a photographer’s stile. He 
looked better clean-shaven, in spite 
of a badly receding chin. ‘I’m 
getting on,’ she thought; ‘this cold 
analytical approach is helping. I'll 
be through with him very shortly.’ 

But, as she sat in the dentist’s 
waiting-room, she allowed a little 
mental deceit to creep in. ‘ How 
silly of me not to think of it before,’ 
she told herself comfortably, ‘ I must 
have missed the apostrophe in the 
hissing—what she really said was, 
“Poor Albert’s floated when he 
died!” That’s it! He didn’t float 
—why should he—it was something 
else: his pocket-book, or his hat— 
or, even his kidneys for that matter ! ’ 

The receptionist called her, and 
she rose and followed. ‘If only I 
had made my appointment for to- 


morrow, she thought, ‘I would 
never have heard that woman... .’ 
Unrelenting, her mind wrote out a 
navigational warniag for a floating 
kidney. 

Sitting in the dentist’s chair she 
was almost glad to have something 
to occupy her mind, and she set off 
hot-fot down this new trail. But it 
ended as usual in a blind alley. ‘I 
might as well face it,’ she admitted 
to herself, obediently opening wider, 
‘it simply doesn’t work : how could 
anyone tell just what his horrid 
kidneys were doing when he died— 
and as for his hat or pocket-book, 
it sounds so mercenary somehow— 
“Yes, it’s a pity we lost poor old 
Albert, but we managed to save his 
...”? She rinsed, please, appalled 
that there could be such callousness, 
and, as the dentist removed the paper 
bib, she gave him a look of such 
glazed suffering that he was moved 
to tell her not to bite on that side for 
two hours. 

She travelled home; considering, 
exploring and rejecting all the way ; 
and yet uneasily aware that Albert 
had a lot in common with the ‘ Old 
Man and the Sea.’ 

Soaking in her bath before dinner 
it occurred to her that a violent death 
might be the very thing to dislodge 
him, and an investigation along that 
line might clear up this floating 
mystery, too. 

** John,” she called to her husband 
in the bedroom beyond, “in those 
murder stories you read—what hap- 
pens when the victim’s body is dis- 
posed of in water. Doesn’t he just 
keep right on floating sometimes ?” 
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“Never. He sinks like a stone, 
always; and scarcely a ripple dis- 
turbs the black and sinister surface.” 

“To be found two chapters and 
a week later by somebody’s son out 
bird-watching ?” asked Mrs Carr, 
turning on the hot tap with her toe. 

“That’s right, only more often 
it’s a coastguard. He’s floating by 
then, though. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing. I won’t be long. 
Tell Mrs Briggs ten minutes till 
dinner, will you, darling ?” 

‘Well, that’s that, Albert,’ she 
thought, reaching for a towel. ‘ You 
don’t seem to have been murdered. 
But it must have been something 
very queer indeed that happened to 
you: why couldn’t you have sunk 
like everyone else? It would have 
been so much easier.’ 

She sat down to dinner, staring 
abstractedly at her plate. “ Do come 
out of your trance, Caroline, and eat 
before it’s completely cold,” said her 
husband. “ This is one of Mrs 
Briggs’s better efforts—what is it?” 

She focused on her plate. 

“* Kidney pilaff,” she replied wanly, 
building a concealing igloo with the 
rice. How did ome contact an 
exorcist ? © 

After coffee she settled by the fire 
with some embroidery, and, as she 
stitched a dim Chippendale bird, she 
repeated the words slowly and care- 
fully to herself. But this time she 
cunningly inserted a comma and a 
dash after ‘ floated,’ so that now the 
sentence read, ‘And poor Albert 
floated,—when he died!’ the first 
three words to be spoken in a 
triumphant forte, the last three 


solemn, portentous, diminuendo. 
* There!’ she thought, avoiding the 
querying eye of the dim bird, and 
biting off the end of the thread with 
a triumphant snap, ‘ That’s it! Poor 
Albert had had a lifelong ambition 
to float: he could swim, certainly, 
but never had he been able to achieve 
a motionless buoyancy upon the water 
as had the other boys—lads,’ she 
corrected herself, ‘—so effortlessly. 
Year after year passed by but still 
Albert sank like a stone the moment 
the movement of his puny arms and 
legs ceased. But one day, in the 
Acton Municipal Swimming Baths, 
under the gratified eye of his aging 
instructor’—Mrs Carr paused to sew 
the black letters A.M.S.B. on his 
heaving sweater—‘ success came to 
Albert, and there upon the chlorine 
bosom of the pool lay an indubitably 
buoyant figure—Albert was float- 
ing!’ Mrs Carr, almost overcome 
with emotion, wrapped her wet 
towel round her shoulders and joined 
in the general acclamation, “‘ Bravo, 
Albert, bravo!” she called. But 
Tragedy followed swiftly on the 
heels of Success. There and then 
poor Albert died. 

‘It was too much for that gallant 
heart,’ thought Mrs Carr later in 
bed, skimming through a few more 
pages of the flowing-consciousness 
novel, ‘ but not very nice of me to 
let him take his last gasp in the 
Municipal Baths, the water tastes so 
awful. Id better finish him off 
somewhere else, in more pleasant 
surroundings.’ 

“ John,” she said to the other bed, 
seized with a sudden curiosity, “ if 
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you overheard this fragment of con- 
versation, ‘ Poor Albert floated when 
he died,’ what would you think it 
meant? What context would you 
give it?” 

He repeated the words slowly and 
carefully. “I'd think it was refer- 
ring to a goldfish, or a tadpole or 
something like that. Seems pretty 
obvious,” he finished sleepily. 

Mrs Carr switched off the light, 
and thought for a while; then, half 
asleep, decided on a cross-Channel 
swim as being a fitting end, and 
rather sadly she put poor, brave, 
intrepid Albert in the cold salt 
depths, with instructions to start 
swimming, and she would deal with 
him half-way over. But in between 
sleeping and waking she became 
confused, and greased the awkward 
body of a goldfish instead, then 
paced it herself over the Channel. 
* How disappointed the crowds will 
be in France,’ she thought, swimming 
strongly. ‘No spent figure crawling 
out on all fours to sway exhausted on 
the beach! They'll just have to 
scoop him out with one of those little 
nets. I should have brought a bowl 
with me: someone will have to offer 
an upturned beret instead.’ She 
climbed back into the boat, and 
realised that she must have fallen 
asleep ; it should have been Albert 
she was accompanying on his last 
crossing, and somewhere, somehow, 
he was to meet his untimely end; 
and somehow she had to keep him 
floating when it came! ‘Shall I 
blow up some water wings—now ?’ 
she asked herself in desperation, 
leaning over the boat and popping 
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an ant’s egg into his gaping mouth. 
‘No one need know—I could put 
them under his bathing-suit... .’ 
£) Two hours later, exhausted, heavy- 
eyed, and cursing the stout woman, 
the instigator of all her troubles, Mrs 
Carr climbed out of bed to heat some 
milk and search for a sleeping-pill. 
When she returned she noticed that 
her husband was awake. 

“T’m sorry, John, did I waken 
you?” she said. “ Would you like 
some of this milk ? ” 

* You didn’t waken me. I haven’t 
been asleep. Caroline, I’ve been 
thinking,” he said heavily. ‘“ You 
remember that sentence you told me 
about before you turned off the 
light? About Poor Albert ?” 

“Yes,” she answered unhappily. 
“Only too well!” 

“Well, I’ve been lying here ever 
since thinking about it. Are you 
sure you didn’t hear anything else ? 
It’s so maddening—so incomplete ; 
I wish I could stop thinking about 
it. But I can tell you this,” and he 
sat up in bed in such tousled despair 
that his wife could have strangled 
the stout woman there and then, 
“that damned Albert was NOT a 
goldfish!” He slumped back on 
the pillow and glared at the ceiling, 
** And why in heaven’s name did he 
float?” he demanded angrily. 

Mrs Carr sat down on the bed, and 
a tidal-wave of compassion flooded 
her heart for the long haunted hours 
that lay ahead of her husband. 

“TI know, John,” she said. “I 
know just how you feel. And if it’s 
any help I'll tell you how far J am 
with Albert... .” 
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HIGHER LATITUDES 


BY BRIAN J. HAIMES 


You may not know it, but Frederick 
Blackwood was a bit of a lad. Queen 
Victoria objected to him as a lord- 
in-waiting because he was ‘ too hand- 
some’; but he must have been a 
man of some ability, for he did 
eventually become Governor-General 
of Canada and Viceroy of India. 
His full style and title by that time 
was Frederick Temple Hamilton- 
Temple Blackwood, first Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava. 

I was reminded of him recently 
by a paragraph in the ‘ Comment’ 
section of this magazine. It noted 
that if the Western nations did not 
take care, Iceland would become an 
economic satellite of the U.S.S.R. ; 
it also hoped that British and Ice- 
landic sailors would not start throw- 
ing more lethal things than bits of 
salt cod. 

It did not mention that Frederick 
Blackwood was the first Briton of 
any significance to write about Ice- 
land, and that most of what we 
knew about that country is contained 
in his book ‘Letters from High 
Latitudes,’ long since out of print. 
It is a very readable and interesting 
book, so much so that when my 
job took me to Iceland I resolved 
to trace out Lord Dufferin’s route 
so far as possible and see what had 
changed in a hundred years. 

Lord Dufferin made the trip in 
his own schooner, Foam, and the 


journey from Glasgow to Reykjavik 
took ten days ‘in a gale which 
continued without intermission until 
the day we sighted Iceland.’ Even 
so, there were compensations in 
having one’s own yacht. For instance, 
‘after having remained on deck for 
several hours in the presence of 
the tempest—peering through the 
darkness at those black, liquid walls 
of water, mounting above you in 
ceaseless agitation, or tumbling over 
in cataracts of gleaming foam, the 
wind roaring through the rigging, 
timbers creaking as if the ship would 
break its heart, the spray and rain 
beating in your face, everything 
around in tumult — suddenly to 
descend into the quiet of a snug, 
well-lighted, little cabin, with the 
firelight dancing on the white rose- 
bud chintz, the well-furnished book- 
shelves, and all the innumerable 
knick-knacks that decorate its walls, 
little Edith’s portrait looking so 
serene, everything about you as bright 
and fresh as a lady’s boudoir in 
May Fair, the certainty of being a 
good three hundred miles from any 
troublesome shore, all combine to 
inspire a feeling of comfort and 
security difficult to describe.’ 

My trip was rather different. It 
began at London Airport in a 
Douglas DC-4 belonging to Ice- 
landair. They have now been re- 
placed by faster and more efficient 
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Vickers Viscounts, which in some 
ways is rather a pity.. The day was 
a fairly sunny one, but we saw 
very little of it, having been allocated 
an airways altitude of 8500 feet, 
which just put us neatly in cloud 
all the way to Glasgow. It was 
bumpy and inconvenient, and the 
crew cheerfully put the blame on 
offhand traffic controllers on the 


basis that ‘ anything’s good enough . 


for us —— foreigners.’ 

Apart from the crew and about 
thirty passengers I was travelling 
with my good friend Johann Sigurds- 
son, London manager of Icelandair, 
a girl from the Reykjavik head office 
and a married ex-stewardess return- 
ing from holidays in England. The 
four of us, plus whichever of the 
flight crew and the two stewardesses 
were off duty, formed a more or 
less continuous coffee session in the 
‘ first-class’ section, that is, the 
forward part of the fuselage con- 
taining the freight, curtained off and 
therefore rather exclusive. I was 
regrettably sick on the approach to 
Glasgow, towards lunchtime, and 
the stop there was something of a 
dozy haze through which I remember 
a Frenchwoman and a Spaniard dis- 
cussing the ethical basis of permitting 
oneself a snifter before lunch. They 
agreed in‘voluble French that it 
was a good thing, but the discussion 
got none of us anywhere, licensing 
laws being what they are. 

In the air, of course, things are 
different, and at one point in the 
afternoon I recall a somewhat tipsy 
Scotsman explaining to me slowly 
and carefully with much flourishing 
of fingers that the price of the real 


stuff was a good deal less on the 
aircraft than it was in his country. 
It seemed an odd thing to have 
happening to one over the North 
Atlantic, and I had not the heart 
to tell him that my English was 
probably better than his. 

One way and another the after- 
noon passed pleasantly enough. Some 
of it I spent in the co-pilot’s seat, 
by courtesy of the captain. The 
sun shone, everything went according 
to the book, and in due course a 
line of black hills, their tops covered 
by cloud, rose out of the sea to 
starboard. The actual turning-point 
for Reykjavik is at the Westman- 
naejyar, a small group of bare, green 
islands off the south-west coast. But 
before reaching them the aircraft 
followed the south coast for some 
miles, and it was interesting to see 
how closely the empty coastal plain 
resembled the map—flat and green 
and neatly divided by red roads 
running long and straight through 
country without trees or hedgerows. 

It took us about thirty minutes 
to cover the last eighty miles or so 
to Reykjavik, but it took Frederick 
Blackwood a couple of days. Then 
he had to lie-to in a fog for several 
hours till ‘ it cleared up into a lovely, 
sunny day’ and they were able to 
sail into Faxa Fjord ‘ with a width 
of fifty miles from horn to horn, 
the one running down into a rocky 
ridge of pumice, the other towering 
to the height of 5000 feet in a 
pyramid of eternal snow, while round 
the intervening circle crowd the peaks 
of a hundred noble mountains. As 
you approach the shore you are very 
much reminded of the west coast 
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of Scotland, except that everything 
is more intense, the atmosphere 
clearer, the light more vivid, the 
air more bracing, the hills steeper, 
loftier, more tormented, as the French 
say, and more gaunt; while between 
their base and the sea stretches a 
dirty, greenish slope, patched with 
houses which themselves, both roof 
and walls, are of a mouldy green, 
as if some long-since inhabited 
country had been fished up out of 
the bottom of the sea.’ 

I cannot put it better than that, 
although the 5000-foot mountains 
are not quite so impressive when 
you see them from 12,000 feet, and 
the description of Reykjavik is a 
libel now. It is a small scattered 
town of rectangular buildings spread 
over several low hills on the south 
side of a bay that is walled off to 
the north by the black Esja moun- 
tains. A grey town, certainly, but 
lavishly dotted with roofs and walls 
of lime-green, leaf-green, terra-cotta, 
scarlet, yellow, white and blue, with 
patches of green grass, blue water 
and black volcanic soil as if a child 
had placed its building blocks neatly 
in a rock garden. The colours are 
bright and clean in the clear air, 
and there is no smoke or smog 
because the houses are centrally 
heated by piped water from hot 
springs inland and there are virtually 
no factories to belch dirt into the 
atmosphere. Those that do exist 
are powered by electricity from mag- 
nificent generating stations at Ljosa- 
foss and Irafoss some miles outside 
the town. 

The terminal buildings at the air- 
port were simple, one-storey, wooden 


structures, but the dozen or so cars 
and taxis gathered outside on the 
pot-holed, unpaved road were long, 
multi-coloured American models. 
Most of them were new and none 
was more than two or three years 
old. The passengers’ friends and 
relatives waiting round the customs 
barrier were smartly dressed in the 
fashions of Bond Street, Fifth Avenue 
and the Champs-Elysées. Among 
the men, wide-brimmed hats and 
Terylene suits predominated. 

We were met by another friend, 
Bodvar Kvaran, driving an enormous 
Chevrolet station-wagon. Most Ice- 
landers trace their descent from 
English, Welsh, Irish or Scandinavian 
forebears, and Bodvar’s history is 
Danish. Hence his untypical sur- 
name and also, perhaps, his long, 
artistic hair and bow-tie. 

This name business is confusing. 
An Icelander is given a forename 
such as Johann, but his surname is 
his father’s forename with the word 
‘son’ added, ¢.g., Hilmarson. His 
wife, of course, has a forename, 
such as Valda, but she has as her 
surname, her father’s forename, say, 
Hallgrim, with the word ‘ dottir’ 
added, and she retains this on mar- 
riage. Thus Johann Hilmarson is 
married to Valda Hallgrimsdottir. 
This is all legal and above-board, 
but rather difficult to explain con- 
vincingly to hotel reception clerks 
in foreign parts. They see two 
different names on two passports 
and are apt to smile knowingly at 
the explanation that it is an old 
Icelandic custom. 

Life gets more complicated if the 
couple. have children, say, a girl, 
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Elizabeth, and a boy, Sigurd. Their 
legal names will be Elizabeth Johans- 
dottir and Sigurd Johanson, respec- 
tively. The Icelanders, of course, 
understand this, but it makes things 
very tedious for the foreigner who 
wants to look them up in the tele- 
phone directory. 

Bodvar drove us to the town 
centre, only five minutes away, and 
despite the modern cars and fashion- 
able clothes, the road was unmade 
and covered with rocks for half the 
distance. Children at the roadside, 
dressed in check shirts and blue 
jeans, hid their faces from clouds of 
dust : two shaggy ponies in a nearby 
field just stood and endured it. The 
houses we passed were simple and 
box-like, built mainly of concrete, 
with corrugated-iron roofs. They 
had not much art or grace, but the 
bright colours of the walls and roofs 
saved them from dullness. There 
were several wide stretches of grass 
at the roadsides and a large, informal 
sort of lake. The well-paved streets 
of the city centre were full of more 
shining cars, mainly American, but 
with a sprinkling of Austins, Mer- 
cedes, Pobedas and Skodas, and 
occasionally a workmanlike covered- 
in jeep. 

These vehicles give the clue to 
the intricate motives which cause 
the Icelanders to throw salt cod 
in support of their claim that their 
territorial waters extend twelve miles. 
The first is nationalist. There are 
only about 150,000 Icelanders, all 
told—about half of them in Reyk- 
javik and the rest distributed round 
the inhospitable coasts of a country 
that is quite uninhabitable in the 


interior. They have been indepen- 
dent only since 1944; before that 
they were a Danish possession— 
hence the tendency to insist on the 
status and rights of nationhood. They 
were able to insist on independence 
in 1944 solely because Denmark was 
occupied by Germans and Iceland 
was protected from enemy occupation 
by an unwelcome force of British 
and Americans. I suspect this pro- 
duced a certain sense of guilt in the 
national conscience. 

The second motive, entangled with 
the first, is economic. The economy 
is precariously based on one industry 
only, the catching of fish, and the 
bartering of those fish and their 
products with other countries. 

Another major factor in Iceland’s 
politics is the presence at Reykjavik 
of a United States Air Force base. 
The Icelanders do not like it, but 
it provides 20 per cent of the national 
income in nice, folding dollars. The 
Icelanders do like that because it 
enables them to buy American food 
and goods. The Russians do not 
like it, and what they say goes to 
some extent, because Iceland’s oil 
comes from Russia. It is paid for 
in fish and fish products. Any threat 
to their fishing-grounds naturally 
makes Icelanders touchy. 

Bodvar Kvaran, who used to be 
in the fish business and is now in 
an oil company, drove us to the 
only hotel worthy of the name— 
the Borg—a rectangular pile built 
in the twenties or "thirties, judging 
by the architecture and the decora- 
tion. It was warm and comfortable, 
although I got a shock when a very 
ordinary dinner cost me two pounds 
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ten and a bottle of weak beer cost 
five shillings—partly because of full 
employment and inflation, partly be- 
cause normal English vegetables are 
hot-house specialities in Reykjavik. 

It may have been some considera- 
tion such as this which caused Lord 
Dufferin to note that ‘ cracking a 
bottle,’ was more usual than ‘ break- 
ing bread.’ It was ‘as essential an 
element of a morning call as the 
making of a bow or shaking hands, 
and to refuse to take a glass would 
be as great an incivility as to decline 
taking off your hat.’ I can endorse 
that. Another friend, Thorbjérn 
Thorbjérnsson, for instance, asked 
me out to his apartment. The build- 
ing was a dreadful, dark-grey, con- 
crete barrack, but the flat was 
beautifully decorated and furnished 
in a solid American style. 

T.T. was educated at an American 
university. I forget which, but it 
was probably Texas, judging by the 
size of the ‘ Scotch highballs’ he 
dealt out. By two o'clock in the 
morning I had politely to tear myself 
away and face the two-mile walk to 
the hotel. It was broad daylight. 

Lord Dufferin’s social round arose 
from his need to hire twenty-six 
horses and three guides for a journey 
to the Geysers, a trip which is still 
a standard tourist attraction. ‘ There 
being no roads,’ he says, ‘all the 
traffic of the country is conducted 
by means of horses, along the bridle- 
tracks which centuries of travel have 
worn in the lava plains.’ 

The roads are rather better now, 
but outside the towns they are only 
one-track affairs of crushed stones. 
From Reykjavik they extend across 

02 


‘a desolate plain of lava that once 
must have boiled up from some dis- 
tant gateway of hell, and fallen hissing 
into the sea. No tree or bush 
relieves the dreariness of the land- 
scape, and the mountains are too 
distant to serve as a background to 
the buildings of the town.’ 

I suppose it makes you feel like 
that if you have to ride a pony 
seventy miles across it, especially 
when you start from ‘silent streets, 
whose dust no carriage wheel has 
ever desecrated.’ It feels different 
from inside a heated station-wagon, 
and in one afternoon Bodvar and 
I covered as much territory as Lord 
Dufferin did in a week. It took 
him thirty pages or so to tell the’ 
tales of his travels, and very good 
reading it is, but there is no room 
for it here. Suffice it to say that 
in one place we visited an extremely 
modern hydro-electric plant built 
over a waterfall which fell about 
seventy feet down a shaft inside 
the building and foamed quite fright- 
eningly past an underwater observa- 
tion gallery. We also paused for a 
first-class lunch in a big chalet- 
restaurant, built entirely of wood, 
which might have been freshly im- 
ported from Switzerland. The only 
other point of note was the serving 
of a jug of melted butter in lieu of 
gravy. 

Lord Dufferin went farther than 
we had time for, beyond Mount 
Hekla, the volcano, which is still 
active, to see the Great Geyser. It 
is odd to think that a hot spring in 
an obscure place like Iceland should 
have given its name to nearly every 
bathroom water-heater in the world. 
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En route, Fitz, the doctor to the 
expedition, had a fascinating experi- 
ence which I hoped was typical of 
the country. Having caught a cold, 
he decided not to sleep in a tent but 
to ride off and try to find lodgings 
in a farmhouse. Next morning he 
appeared ‘ unusually radiant.’ 

*“*No sooner,”’ said he, ‘ “‘ had 
I presented myself at the door and 
made known my errand, than I was 
immediately welcomed by the whole 
family and triumphantly inducted 
into the guest quarters; everything 
the house could produce was set 
before me and the whole society 
stood by to see that I enjoyed myself. 
As I had but just dined, an additional 
repast was no longer essential to 
my happiness; but all explanation 
was useless and I did my best to 
give them satisfaction. Immediately 
on rising from the table, the young 
lady of the house proposed by signs 
to conduct me to my apartment ; 
taking in one hand a large plate of 
skier, and in the other a bottle of 
brandy, she led the way through a 
passage built of turf and stones to 
the place where I was to sleep. 
Having watched her deposit the skier 
by my bedside, and the brandy bottle 
under the pillow, I was preparing 
to make her a polite bow, and to 
wish her a very good night, when 
she advanced towards me, and with 
a winning grace difficult to resist, 
insisted upon helping me off with 
my coat, and then, proceeding to 
extremities, with my shoes and stock- 
ings. At this most critical part of 
the proceedings, I naturally imagined 
her share of the performance would 
conclude, and that I should at best 


be restored to that privacy which 
at such seasons is generally con- 
sidered appropriate. Not a bit of 
it. Before I knew where I was, I 
found myself sitting on a chair in 
my shirt, trouserless, while my fair 
tirewoman was engaged in neatly 
folding up the ravished garments 
on a neighbouring chair. She then, 
in the most simple manner in the 
world, helped me into bed, tucked 
me up, and having said a quantity 
of pretty things in Icelandic, gave 
me a hearty kiss and departed.” ” 

Well, that was his story and he 
stuck to it, but Lord Dufferin noted 
that ‘the Doctor’s cold did not get 
better as long as we remained in 
the neighbourhood.’ 

One of the curses of modern travel 
is that you can fly clear across Iceland 
in a single afternoon, so I had no 
chance to test the truth of the 
Doctor’s assertions. Our objective 
that afternoon was a village called 
Hveragerdi, where the hot springs 
and geysers had been turned to 
prosaic purposes. It lay across the 
approach to a shallow re-entrant that 
went back a mile or so into the low, 
black hills. When we drove in, it 
was a little eerie seeing the columns 
of steam rising from the ground all 
over the place, and I did not feel 
any too safe walking across a thin 
crust of earth over untold gallons 
of boiling water. There were no 
pools and no fountains, just those 
wisps of steam rising out of the cold, 
wet ground all over the valley. 

In several places neat holes had 


been drilled down to the hot water; _ 


they had then been capped with a 
square stone slab and a valve to 
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pipe the hot water through green- 
houses. The atmosphere inside the 
greenhouses was a warm, damp 
blanket compared with the chill wind 
and rain outside, and in the first 
one we visited, full-grown banana- 
trees were hung with heavy clusters 
of fruit. In the others were melons, 
cucumbers, beetroots and roses. 
Actually, to grow these things is 
not particularly clever, I suppose, 
when you have a good, rich tropical 
climate laid on in a greenhouse, 
but bananas are an odd thing to 
find only a hundred miles or so 
from the Arctic Circle, at a latitude 
well to the north of most of Canada. 
It makes a nice change, too, to find 
people getting something for nothing 
—and hot water at that, with clean, 
efficient household heating as a bonus. 

That was all very well for them, 
but I wanted to see a geyser work, 
and if it did not show on its own 
account I wanted to make it work. 
Lord Dufferin camped beside the 
Great Geyser for three days before 
it obliged him with a demonstration, 
but I had not the time for that. 
In any case, I knew the trade secret. 
A hundred years ago, or more, the 
Icelanders had discovered that a 
geyser would erupt if turves were 
thrown down it. Who wouldn’t? 
Today the technique is rather more 
refined. The Great Geyser is now 
a major tourist attraction and tourists 
cannot sit and wait for it. There- 
fore the custodians must encourage 
it, and they do so by tossing two 
hundred pounds of soap down the 
hole. It seems a slightly revolting 
trick but needs must where the time- 
table drives. 


Accordingly Bodvar and I advanced 
warily on an unsuspecting little 
geyser, bearing a tablet with a strange 
device—Wright’s Coal Tar Soap. I 
mention this not as an advertisement 
for Mr Wright but in the interests 
of accuracy. I expect Lifebuoy 
would do just as well. Our particular 
geyser was bubbling hotly, a couple 
of feet down a circular hole in a 
stone slab, and about half a mile 
up the valley from the greenhouses. 
We felt slightly childish, as if we 
were about to let off fireworks behind 
an old lady, and we were glad there 
was no one about. Bodvar cut the 
soap in two with his penknife and 
I dropped half of it down the hole. 
The geyser gurgled and surged and 
we withdrew quickly to the wind- 
ward side, but we had only annoyed 
it and it did nothing more than 
belch at us. Down went the second 
piece of soap and the geyser spat 
most satisfyingly, surged up and 
down several times and then erupted 
in a thin fountain of hot water and 
steam which went about twenty feet 
up in the air. We watched it while 
it rose and fell for two or three 
minutes, and then got into the station- 
wagon and drove away feeling quite 
gratified that our trick had worked, 
but also slightly guilty in case it 
did not stop. 

I could go on like this for a long 
time in a catalogue of vignettes. 
Most Icelanders are normal, reason- 
able people who occasionally have 
to adapt themselves to their unusual 
environment, but can nevertheless 
take their place as cultured, educated 
people anywhere. One day, for 
instance, I flew across to the east 
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coast with Niall Simonarson (ex- 
University of Texas) to Egillstadir. 
Virtually every inch of the way 
we were flying over quite uninhabit- 
able glacier country, with occasional 
scorched patches emitting thin clouds 
of steam. Egillstadir was a scattered 
settlement of pinewood buildings, 
quite isolated, except for the daily 
DC-3 from Reykjavik; but in the 
house where we had coffee and cakes 
there were original paintings showing 
real talent, on the walls, and the 
décor was distinctly sophisticated, 
with a wealth of indoor plants dis- 
playing exotic scarlet flowers. 

At Akureyri, ‘ the northern capital,’ 
the airstrip was an unpaved strip 
of lava pebbles, and acres of dan- 
delions were left to grow unchecked 
in fields and gardens because colour- 
ful flowers are scarce sixty miles 
south of the Arctic Circle. We took 
photographs there at midnight while 
the scarlet sun rolled along the 
western horizon and started to rise 
again for another day. We went 
back then to the steam-heated hotel 
and joined in a students’ dance. 

Lord Dufferin gave a ball in 1856 
and remarked that he ‘had always 
been haunted by a horrid paragraph 
he had met with somewhere, to the 
effect that it was the practice of 
Icelandic women to flatten down 
their bosoms as much as possible.’ 
After the ball he found that ‘ for 
the honour of the island’ he was 
now in a position to deny this fact 
and that as far as he ‘ had the indis- 
cretion to observe, those maligned 
ladies appeared as buxom in form 


as any rosy English girl’ he had 
ever seen. I can endorse that 
sentiment from personal observation 
and would merely note for the record 
that the preferred garment these 
days is a sweater or a jersey wool 
dress, and the recommended shape 
is described in the underwear ads. 
as the ‘ Hollywood format.’ 

This would probably be regarded 
as a pretty flippant remark in Isa- 
fjérdur in the north-west ‘ claw,’ a 
fishing-town deep in a cold, north- 
facing fjord, which gets only a couple 
of hours of sun a day, even in summer. 
I went there by Catalina flying-boat. 
It is the only way; there is not 
even a road down to Isafjérdur and 
everything goes in and out by air. 
That, of course, is what makes life 
tolerable these days, and the people 
seem no less cheerful than those 
who live in softer parts. So, before 
one writes them off as primitives 
it is as well to remember that the Ice- 
landers have had a recorded literature 
and history for over a thousand years 
and close links with Britain for over 
five hundred. Snaefell is quite a 
common name for a mountain in 
Iceland, and the name of Thingvalla 
—the meeting-place or parliament— 
which has been part of their history 
for all of that time is repeated in 
Thingwall in Cheshire. It is worth 
remembering also that most Ice- 
landers are pleased and proud to be 
able to claim ancestry in Britain, 
even though theirs is the only country 
I know where you can find ‘ Life’ 
and ‘Soviet Union’ hanging side 
by side in a shop window. 


—_— 
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A PROPER DO 


BY JOHN McGILLIVRAY 


I HAD not seen Bob Park for years, 
but the other day I met him and we 
had a talk about old times; for 
though we had worked together 
during the depression our ways had 
widely separated. He told me of his 
family and what he had been doing 
and how he had got on; but he 
kept harking back to the old days, 
perhaps with a bit of nostalgia. 
We were a lot younger then, and 
in retrospect they seem better days 
than they were. 

Bob is lightly built, and his 
Lancashire tongue is as sharp as 
ever. His voice used to be nearly a 
treble; now it is a shade deeper. 
** Jo,” he said, “‘do you remember 
the trip we did to Glasgow on the 
owd Number Five? It were a do. 
Ee! We had some do’s, but that 
were a do.” 


It was a Friday forenoon, some- 
time about May I think, and we 
were in the yard, clearing up because 
work was slack. There came a tele- 
phone call from the works that an 
order for Glasgow, twelve tons, 
urgent, was ready to go; and the 
wagon to take it was held up in 
Liverpool. There was nothing else 
suitable for the job ; but, after a bit 
of haggling, it was decided that 
Number Five and the trailer would 


do it; and Bob and I should take 
them. 

Number Five was an old type 
of Foden steam-wagon, virtually a 
miniature traction-engine with a 
heavy body attached to it. It ran 
on solid-rubber tyres, and had a top 
speed of fifteen, a legal limit of 
twelve, and no convenience at all. 
The trailer had not been on the road 
for two years: its solid-rubber 
tyres were worn pretty thin. And 
Glasgow was nearly a hundred miles 
away. The outlook was grim; but 
we set to and loaded up—seven tons 
on the wagon and five on the trailer, 
and nearly a ton of coal in bags on 
top of the load on the trailer. It was 
about four in the afternoon when we 
set off, with full coal-bunker and 
water - tank, and ourselves newly 
washed and fed. We planned to 
push on as far as we could before 
dark, and then pull in off the road 
somewhere to wait for daybreak. 
We had only oil-lamps, useless for 
guidance; and while we were off 
the road we were assumed to be 
resting — possibly even sleeping ; 
what a hope ! 

We rolled gently away, taking it 
steady through the town, but I could 
feel the drag of that trailer. You 
know, with a big wagon, you seem 
to sit fitted into it, and you can feel 








the body and the cab and the chassis 
moving separately as you go along, 
working with the unevenness of the 
roads. They were more uneven then 
than they are now. 

Stanwix very soon set us back on 
our heels. We were used to going 
up Stanwix Bank in second gear, 
even with a fair load on; but the 
trailer held us. We ground up in 
bottom gear, throttle wide open, 
pulling hard, and using plenty of 
steam, and coal, and water. Bob 
looked thoughtful and rather glum. 
When we stopped to change gear 
over the crown of the bank he said, 
** She’s pulling a bit hard, Jo.” 

** Aye, Bob, she is.” 

** When’ll we git to Glasgoo ? ” 

**Don’t know, Bob, see how it 
goes: keep a good fire on, boy.” 

We dragged our feet along the 
Todhills Moss, round by Gretna, 
and slugged up the brae through 
Kirtlebridge ; losing, losing, losing, 
and not even making our twelve 
miles in the hour. Some way be- 
tween Kirtlebridge and Ecclefechan 
(I do not just remember where), it 
seemed to me that the tail end was 
waving about more than it should. 
There was nothing to be seen in the 
mirror, but it was an uncomfortable 
feeling, so we pulled in to the side 
and I walked back for a look, feeling 
the hubs of the wheels with the backs 
of my fingers, as Auld Adam had 
shown me years ago (“‘ The backs 
are no’ sae coorse as the haun side, 
Jo”). The trouble was evident ; 


the rubber tread was pulling away 
from the steel tyre on the near front 
wheel of the trailer, and had moved 
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quite a lot: it would get worse as we 
went on, and would soon come off 
altogether. Clearly enough the trailer 
could not be taken to Glasgow, but 
neither could it be abandoned on the 
roadside. I climbed aboard again, 
and as we chuffed away north I told 
Bob what was amiss. He looked 
troubled, but we decided to stop at 
Ecclefechan and find somewhere to 
leave the trailer. That was not 
difficult, as it happened, and I tele- 
phoned back to the office from there, 
explaining the situation. After some- 
thing of an argument it was agreed 
that we could not put the trailer load 
on the wagon; indeed, it would be 
stretching it to put on the extra coal 
that we should have to carry, and I 
made it quite clear that we had 
reached our limit in that direction. 
The trailer and load would have to 
wait in Ecclefechan, and we would 
pick them up on our way home. 

By the time I got back from the 
post office, Bob had laid the wagon 
alongside the trailer and moved 
nearly half a ton of coal, in sacks, on 
to the top of our seven-ton load. 
** Will it be enough, d’you think ?” 
he asked. 

“Doubt it, Bob,” I replied. 
** Eighty miles or so each way. Let’s 
have another sack, and fill the bunk- 
ers right up, as well. We'll set off 
with a big fire, and should be all 
right—bar accidents.”” So we took 
another sack on top, and the contents 
of another into the bunkers. 

We were standing in front of the 
Ecclefechan smithy, and, naturally 
enough, the smith and his patrons 
were taking an interest in us. It was 
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about half-past six in the evening by 
this time. We put the smith’s hose- 
pipe to our water-tank, and while it 
was filling we had some sandwiches 
and a cup of tea, making up our fire 
and oiling around in the hope of a 
straight run over the next stretch. 
The fire burned up brightly and the 
steam pressure rose, and soon we 
were on our way, heavily loaded but 
with a quicker, lighter lift to our feet 
without the drag of that trailer. Bob 
was smiling, and the engine was 
walking away nicely up the steep 
bank out of Ecclefechan towards 
Lockerbie and the North. We made 
good time, without incident, through 
Lockerbie and on towards Beattock 
village : I suppose we were an hour 
and a half or so getting there. It was 
a fine mild evening, and the country- 
side looked well. There was not a 
lot of traffic about, nothing like there 
is nowadays. 

As we passed through Beattock 
there were two small railway-engines 
standing on the main line as usual, 
waiting to help their big brothers up 
the hill with their heavy loads. 
Smoke was rising straight up from 
their chimneys; there was little 
breeze, and the railway is in the lee 
of the hill there. It was a peaceful 
scene on a Friday evening. 

A mile or so north of the Moffat 
road-end there is a quarry where the 
Dumfries County Council gets stones 
for roadmaking. This evening there 
were two council vans in there, as 
well as a stone-breaker and a tractor. 
Ivan was in residence. 

Ivan was a character. We never 
knew his surname, nor even if Ivan 


was really his Christian name, but 
it was all he ever got, and he was 
widely known. A lightly-built man, 
who always looked young, and seemed 
to be completely without care, he had 
had charge of the tractor since it was 
new, and was said to dismantle and 
rebuild it every winter. He was 
always near, cleaning it or just 
stroking it, and very, very fussy 
about what he would set it to do. 
The tractor was just about all his 
waking life; and it ran like a little 
clock. 

Ivan would have heard us coming 
along the road, because the wagon 
was pretty noisy, and it was a quiet, 
country evening; and he was near 
the road, watching to see who was 
abroad at that hour with such a yoke. 

We drew up to pass the time of 
day: in those days road-engine 
drivers knew all their colleagues for 
a county or two around, and I had 
met Ivan before. ‘“‘ Aye, aye,” he 
said, “‘ where are ye for the night ? 
Ye’re late on the road.” So we told 
him our tale of trouble: we were 
not in any hurry, and it is nice to be 
sociable. I remember that someone 
was playing a melodeon in one of the 
vans. A train went north, with a 
little fellow at the back pushing hard, 
and both the forward engine and the 
rear engine barking loudly as they 
made up the hill. When the noise 
had died away it was quiet, and some 
cushats were calling in the wood on 
the brae-face beyond the railway. 
There were lots of other birds too. 
We got the news of the district from 
Ivan, and he told us what he had told 
the foreman, and the surveyor! It 
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lost nothing in the telling... . And 
then we went on. 

That was before the new road over 
Beattock was built. The old road 
was right enough, but narrower of 
course, and wound round a bit; it 
was softer, too, springy in places 
when you had a heavy load, and it 
made Number Five work hard. She 
coughed and barked, first in one gear 
and then another, with a full head of 
steam at 250 Ibs. to the square inch, 
as she shouldered the heavy load up 
and over the hill, across the small 
Clyde at Elvanfoot, over the summit 
at Crawford, and up through the 
wood at Abington, leading on to- 
wards Douglas Moor. There was a 
piper playing somewhere behind the 
hotel at Abington. I could just hear 
him occasionally at first, but the hill 
to the west, close behind the hotel 
there, was echoing to the ring of the 
pipes. I pulled up, to pause for a 
handful of minutes: time was with 
us. ‘‘ What’s up?” asked Bob. 

“Nothing,” said I. “Quiet a 
minute.” 

** Oh, them bagpipes,” said he. 

« Aye.” 

Whoever he was, he was doing 
well, fingering nicely. ‘ Blackmount 
Forest,’ if I remember right; and 
during the third part Number Five 
started to roar, blowing off hard. 
“Blast the flaming thing,” I said, 
giving her the gun. 

“You said to keep her on the 
mark,” said Bob. 

“* That’s right, so I did. Let’s go.” 

We woke the echoes as we chunt- 
ered up the hill through the wood, 
the bark of our exhaust ringing 


round from the trees and the hillside 
with a noise like a busy railway-yard. 
It was gloaming in the wood, but a 
little clearer when we made round 
the hill; and the prospect of some 
easier running let us both relax and 
sit more comfortably : and so it was. 

The long twilight was darkening 
before we reached the A.A. telephone- 
box by Douglas Water. At a burn 
on the moor we had stopped to fill 
the tank before dark overtook us, 
and to take down some more coal 
from atop our load into the bunkers ; 
a most awkward job, too, because the 
load was high. We wondered where 
we should loiter for a few hours. We 
had to put off time somewhere ; for 
the load would be on our back until 
eight o’clock on Saturday morning. 
We decided to push on and look for 
a likely spot. 

Across the moor the running was 
easy on the engine: although the 
road turns about there it is mostly 
downhill, and that aye helps; so, 
when we passed the Douglas Water 
box, we had a white feather showing, 
plenty of steam and blowing off. I 
put her to the hill with the throttle 
wide, linked well forward, and she 
chuffed away at it. As she made up 
the hill she laboured slightly, but not 
very badly until . . . ‘ P’sssshew’ 
—a scream of high-pressure steam, 
and the gland round the high- 
pressure piston-rod burst its joint : 
a steam leak, and a bad one, shrieking 
with every turn of the crankshaft. 
What a time and place for that to 
happen! We pulled up sharp, 
quickly changed into bottom gear, 
and ran on up the hill. The noise 
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was awful—overwhelming—but we 
had to thole it for a little ; and that 
seemed to settle where and when we 
would stop! The gland had to be 
repacked, and soon. The steam 
leakage was bad, wasting our water 
and coal. We were losing a lot of 
power, and the noise was intolerable. 
Fine! The gland had to be repacked, 
that was all. But we had no packing. 
Packing glands is a workshop job, 
not a roadside pastime; something 
to be done with a cold engine, not 
under full pressure and temperature 
among boiling oil; a job that is 
simple and straightforward enough, 
but calls for the right tools, some 
gland packing and—most of all— 
daylight. We had none of these, but 
the job had to be done. 

My first inspection was there and 
then—with a small oil-lamp—and it 
revealed nothing at all, except the 
inadequacy of the lamp. This had 
to be thought out. We talked it over, 
and decided what we would try. 
Some packing had to be contrived, 
so I cut a fastening rope from the 
tarpaulin covering our load, and ham- 
mered it flat to compress it, then put 
it into a tin of black, thick, cylinder 
oil to soak. While it was soaking I 
climbed out on the channel-iron 
along the boiler, to set about opening 
up the gland to take the packing. 
There was no natural light at all, and 
the little oil-lamp gleamed dim. 
Everything I touched was hot—very 
hot—and oily ; and the hot oil clung 
round my finger-ends. I knew 
exactly where everything was, and 
my plan was prepared, but the dark- 
ness defeated me, and I had to give 


up. We decided to wait there for 
daylight, and try again then; so we 
composed ourselves for rest as best 
we could, hoping for an hour or two 
of sleep. 

I daresay you have never tried to 
sleep in conditions like those, so I 
say right away that it is not easy, and 
we found it impossible. I would go 
further and say that I hope never to 
be so exhausted that I could sleep 
with so little ease. We were tired; 
for it had been a long day, but we 
were not worn out. We were in a 
cab without sides, warm enough to 
our feet, but open to the draughts 
and airs of the night, and all the 
comfort we had was a not-very-soft 
seat. There were little sizzling or 
frying noises continually from the 
boiler, and occasionally a car or a 
long-distance lorry went past, light- 
ing us up and shaking the road. We 
neither of us slept, nor really even 
relaxed properly; and after a little 
time (and I do not know how long 
or short it may have been), we agreed 
that we were losing rather than gain- 
ing. The packing of that gland was 
right in front of my mind always ; 
and it was foolish to be at a standstill 
when we could not rest: besides, 
we were getting cold. It must have 
been getting towards the graveyard 
hours, or the bottom of the ebb, or 
something. We got down and went 
for a walk along the road to restore 
warmth and circulation, agreeing 
that we would both sooner be at 
home and in bed; but that we 
would drive on gently through the 
night, not even trying to push, 
but content to be making some 








progress. We had nothing more 
to lose—we hoped. 

So, off we went again, and apart 
from that most awful continual 
whistling screeching, we rolled along 
quite well. The noise could not be 
ignored, but there was none to hear 
it except ourselves and the sheep; 
it frightened some of them, and they 
jumped from their rest and made off 
in the heather, shadowy grey lumps 
moving jerkily through the darkness. 
The time went past, we had no 
count of it. Neither of us had a 
watch, nor did it matter; time was 
not important to us. After goodness 
knows how long, we came unsteadily 
to a lighted road. Progress had been 
slow ; for our lights were poor, so I 
had to drive cannily. We were over- 
whelmed with noise ; gears grinding 
and ringing, steam screaming, the 
rumbling of the wagon; but here 
we were, again approaching civilisa- 
tion. It was a steep hill, and beside 
it acres of glass-houses reflecting 
the street lighting. It was Les- 
mahagow. We drew up alongside 
the very first lamp; it was another 
world, and I had not seen Bob since 
yesterday. His face was as coal- 
black as mine must have been, and 
his eyes flashed white as the light 
caught them. 

** Ee, Jo, you’re black,”’ he said. 

**Look in the mirror,” said I. 
**T’ll pack that gland, now we have 
a bit of light. Ill need some help 
too, Robin.” 

** Okay,” says Bob. 
a do at it.” 

The job was the same as before, 
but the light made it possible: not 


**Let’s hev’ 
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easy, but possible; and so it was 
done. Right there, at the roadside, 
in the very early morning, below the 
street lamp, the gland was packed— 
with every discomfort, without tools 
or tackle, and in the worst of con- 
ditions. Knowing it would be hot, 
and everything about it hot, but 
knowing too that it was going to be 
done this time. Standing on the 
narrow channel-steel of the chassis, 
with narrow, twisted, foothold and 
no support; leaning in over the 
engine, working largely by feel in 
its hot guts; bound to be burned— 
but not very seriously—just very, 
very painful. And knowing too that 
there were no short cuts—it was just 
going to be a long and awkward job ; 
not difficult—just awkward and tire- 
some and painful; with Bob in the 
cab to turn the engine over when I 
needed it. 

The aches grew upwards, starting 
from my rigid toes, loitering in my 
ankles, then up through the taut 
flesh of my calves to grip my knees. 
Half-way through the job I had to 
get down on the road to relax my 
legs, to wipe my hands, to clear the 
sweat from my eyes. I was parched, 
but there was no relief yet, and, 
knowing that there was more to do, 
the break was short : at it again, and 
finish it. 

The job itself was straightforward. 
There were nuts to be slackened to 
their limit of travel, but not removed ; 
and the brass gland to be released to 
its limit, so that the soft rope, sub- 
stitute for graphite packing, could be 
put in, piece by piece, each just long 
enough to ring round the piston-rod 
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and keep the steam in the cylinder. 
Each piece had to be poked into the 
cavity with ‘a suitable tool ’—the 
screwdriver out of the tool-box; 
then it had to be worked right home, 
and we did this by forcing in the 
brass gland housing, turning the 
engine by hand so that the cross- 
head would force it home, and using 
a cold chisel between the crosshead 
and the gland to push it home farther. 
I shall never know how many turns 
of rope were rammed home this way : 
at one time it seemed that they were 
going right down into the cylinder, 
but that could not be, and at last the 
gland bottomed on the packing. So 
the nuts were run up tight and locked, 
and the job was done. 

Lord, how stiff I was, and how 
sore my knees and ankles! I was 
one big ache from standing on that 
girder, rigidly holding myself for- 
ward. To fall backwards would not 
have been disastrous, only about four 
feet, but I did not want to fall, and 
I did not fall. The job took a long 
time—it must have taken a long 
time, and my knees were shaking 
when I got down at last. 

** Right, boy; that’s it. Make up 
the fire and we’ll be off.” 

** Will it be all right now, Jo, d’ye 
think ?” 

** Yes, I think so, Bob; see us 
home, anyway; then Munro can do 
it again if he likes. I'll just have a 
little walk to get my feet right while 
the fire gets up.” 

The job was a success, and we 
crept up the main road through 
Lesmahagow, up that steep hill, 
quiet as mice—or nearly so, consider- 


ing. We felt that we really were 
working our passage but nearing 
better times. Besides that, the sky 
to the east was opening up, and there 
was a very fresh dawn breeze. It 
was another day, nearly; and by 
the time we got to the burn below 
the railway bridge at Blackwood it 
was full light. This was to be our 
last main halt before Glasgow, be- 
cause from now on it was largely 
built up, not a place to loiter with a 
steamer, for who knew where we 
would get water ? 

The fire was cleaned and the tank 
and bunkers filled again. ‘“‘ Where’ll 
we get the next water ?” asked Bob. 
** D’you know anywhere ? ” 

** We'll see, Bob. There’s a horse- 
trough just beyond Ru’glen; we 
may suck up a drop there if nobody’s 
about; they shouldn’t be at this 
time in the morning. Let’s see how 
it goes.” 

We set off again; on through 
Larkhall—not a soul to be seen so 
early in the day—and we emptied 
the horse-trough near Rutherglen, 
too, because we saw not a trace of 
anyone—police or anyone else. Our 
destination was a builder’s yard in 
the Gorbals, and we were there in 
good time, long before anyone came 
to work. We had the coal-bunkers 
filled up again, and the load un- 
covered, before six o’clock, I think, 
with the tarpaulin nicely folded, all 
ready to unload. While we waited 
for the yard to open we were able to 
buy some breakfast from a little 
dairy that was just close by. We 
saw it was open, and the owner let us 
wash ourselves in the scullery sink 








while he fried eggs and bacon for us, 
and made us some tea, with hot baps 
and butter. It was a good meal; we 
enjoyed it, as well we should. It 
cost us very little, but I cannot say 
what, nor does it matter. I could 
have slept then. 

Ould Peter the foreman was the 
first to arrive: he bought his day’s 
supply of cigarettes in the same dairy. 
I am sure he was astonished to see 
us there. He put on a pretence of 
grumbling because we had only 
brought him seven tons, but it meant 
nothing and we laughed him off. 
He could hardly comprehend our 
journey, and indeed maybe had 
difficulty in understanding Bob, 
whose tongue became broader the 
more he talked. It was very funny 
—Peter’s broad Glasgow - Irish 
accent, with ‘ ye know’ and ‘ but’ 
at every other word, against the 
sharp Lancashire vowels of Bob. 
Even that came to an end, though, 
and by nine o’clock we were ready 
to start again, so we went to the 
agent to inquire about a load home. 
While Bob saw to the engine, with 
the hose-pipe filling up the water- 
tank again, I went to the office. We 
were early, and a good thing too. 

** Anything for me, David ? ” 

**Didn’t know you were coming ; 
what can you take? Nothing so far, 
anyway.” 

**Not a big lot, I’ve only a little 
wagon to-day and she’s slow; so I 
want to be away as soon as I can.” 

** Well, there’s naething here yet. 
If ye bide till eleven o’clock there 
may be something, ye canna tell.” 
**No, Pll be off, Davie. I'll be 
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well away for home by eleven if I 
leave now, and we’re ready to go. 
There’s not likely to be anything all 
that urgent on a Saturday forenoon. 
I'll away. So long.” 

** Tank full, Bob ?” 

** Aye, just about, Jo.” 

**Let’s be sharp, then, boy, and 
get away out of here before he 
dreams up something for us.” 

** Aye, a’reet, there it’s running 
over now.” While he rolled away 
the hose-pipe, I checked round the 
engine, and all was right: we were 
ready for the return trip, over the 
border into England. 

It was quite without event. We 
retraced our way, stopping only 
voluntarily at the water-hole to tank 
up, and not using so much either of 
coal or water as on the way north. 
We finished our sandwiches (and my 
oatcakes, which were no drier than 
when fresh) some time in the middle 
of the day, and followed them with 
a glass of good Scotch ale. But the 
miles got longer and longer, and the 
eyes were full of sand and very 
blinky, especially over the moorland, 
where there was not much traffic ; 
nothing to hold the interest but the 
spring countryside in the full of the 
day. The wagon needed watching. 
She wanted to slow to a halt as the 
throttle gradually eased itself closed, 
especially going uphill; and going 
downhill she had to be held tight, 
because she weighed over seven 
tons empty, and could very easily 
run into a ditch with a little way on 
her, and a sleepy driver. 

Ivan and his mates had gone home 
for the week-end, and there was no- 
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one to be seen in the quarry, so we 
did not even stop there. Anyway, 
we were more concerned to get home, 
and there were still forty miles in 
front of us. We puffed on south, 
making good time, heading for our 
trailer, and—more important—our 
coal reserve, at Ecclefechan, and at 
about four o’clock we were again 
outside the smiddy. No trailer! 
There it was—gone, as the wifie 
said. This was a facer. We climbed 
down, but before I could get to the 
smith’s front door he had it open 
and was out to meet us. 

“It’s away,” he said. ‘“‘ They 
came this morning and they’ve ta’en 
it away. Fair sweerin’ tae. They pit 
a’ the bags on the motor-lorry they 
brocht wi’ them, and yokit the 
trailer ahint, and they’re away wi’t 
in the forenoon.” 

** They’ve ta’en our coal, as weel,” 
I said. 

“Ee, bluddy ’ell,” said Bob; 
*?aven’t we ’ad enoof? Fust it 
comes to bits, then it disappears an’ 
takes our coal with it. We’ll ha’ ter 
git some, somewhere.” 

** Ye’ll best go to the coal-yaird in 
the station,’’ said the smith. 

So, after thanking him again, 
there we went, and were able to buy 


a couple of hundredweight, plenty 
to see us home. But it all took time 
—Saturday afternoon time, too. We 
were resigned, by then, to anything 
that could happen; but resolved 
that though we might be delayed we 
would win through; so nothing 
further came at us. 

It was an easy, downhill run from 
there to journey’s end ; about twenty 
miles, without an interruption of any 
kind, and there was nobody about 
when we reached the yard. It did 
not take us long to stable the wagon ; 
the fire had been dying down for the 
last mile or two, and the boiler was 
soon filled up; there was nothing 
else. 
We walked down the road together, 
making our ways home. 

** It’s been a bit of a do, has this,” 
said Bob. “I’m glad the trailer 
broke down, though, else we’d not 
be in Glasgoo yet. That gland, eh ? 
That were a do, that were. By ’eck, 
Ah’m ready for summat t’eat. Goin’ 
up street tonight, Jo?” 

*“Not tonight, Bob; I’ve had 
enough.” 

** So long then, Jo.” 

** So long, Bob.” 

It had been, as he said, ‘ A proper 
do.’ 











WHO PAINT THE PENGUINS? 


BY S. B. 


WE built our hut on tussock-covered 
shingle, in the shelter of an old sea 
cliff and two hundred yards from the 
grey glacier wall. A foot of wind- 
packed snow covered the frozen 
earth, rising behind us to a drift 
thirty feet thick, the accumulation 
of a single winter. Seven Shet- 
landers, an Aberdonian and four 
Norwegians heiped us to settle in, 
crew of the M.F.V. Petra which had 
brought us down the coast from the 
whaling-station. From seven in the 
morning to six at night they rowed 
hut sections and stores through ice- 
filled surf, trudged back and forth 
across the cobbles with hundred- 
weight cases humped on their broad 
backs. For them it was a holiday, 
a spell of freedom after the monoton- 
ous routine of the station where they 
had spent the winter months. 

The chief engineer (the only 
engineer) levelled the floor, the cook 
hammered happily and hummed a 
ribald Norwegian student ditty. 
Klaus, the skipper, his stout figure 
encased in grey woven breeches and 
an assortment of cardigans, fussed 
and advised in mangled English. 
“Build strongly, boys,” he said, 
“for ven the vind come.” As an 
experienced whaler and one-time 
gunner in the catcher fleet, Klaus 
knew the strength of South Georgian 


gales. He nodded with approval as 
we threw steel cables over the roof, 
anchoring the ends firmly and tight- 
ening with bottle-screws. “ Ya, is 
safe,” he muttered, and trotted off 
with bucket over arm in search of 
penguins’ eggs. 

Majestic King Penguins watched 
us solemnly from the storm beach. 
A pair of brown skuas, in whose 
territory we were building, inspected 
the labels on our boxes and tried to 
steal our sandwiches. ‘“ Bluidy 
bonxies,” said the Shelties fondly, 
throwing them biscuits. Baby seals 
found the warmth of the foundations 
and fought gurgling, inconsequen- 
tial fights among the four-by-four 
timbers. I rattled them out with a 
survey cane and rolled them, like 
fat, protesting barrels, into the near- 
est wallow. Their father, or possibly 
an uncle, took advantage of my 
absence to compose himself for sleep 
under the doorstep. This was a 
situation requiring thought; forthere 
is nothing more placid than a sleepy 
sea elephant, and nothing, at least in 
South Georgia, more energetic than 
a thoroughly roused and exasperated 
bull. He had to be moved, and 
Jimmy and I took turns to sing to 
him, beating the dustbin-lid with a 
ladle by way of variety. Slowly he 
realised that peace lay elsewhere, 

















and with shuffling and groaning 
dragged off his twenty feet of muscle 
and blubber to the comparative quiet 
of the woodpile. He smelt abomin- 
ably and had been lying on the tenon- 
saw. 

On the first evening, with the hut 
half finished, plumes of snow on the 
peaks told us of bad weather 
approaching. “The vind come,” 
said Klaus, and we ran for shelter 
across the Bay of Isles to Prinz Olaf 
Harbour. This splendid, sheltered 
fjord housed the wreckage of a fine 
whaling-station, abandoned in the 
thirties and since gutted of most of 
its plant. We tied up at the mould- 
ering quay, lowered lines into the 
kelp and caught torsk on unbaited 
hooks. In the sub-Antarctic twilight 
I wandered to the hilltop overlooking 
the station and found a tiny neglected 
graveyard, its crosses and stones 
dating back to the early nineteenth 
century when the first sealers came 
to South Georgia. ‘An Honest 
Man,’ read one epitaph, of a New 
England skipper who came ashore 
for the last time in the 1820s. Name, 
date, home port and simple recom- 
mendation had all been tapped out 
with infinite labour on a ragged 
section of copper sheeting, and had 
survived 130 years of vicious weather 
and loneliness to tell their story. A 
brown rat sniffed the air on the 
grassy mound, watching me with 
casual eyes and laundering his tail. 

Down on the point lay the broken 
hulk of a collier, her masts outlined 
starkly against the angry northern 
sky. A line of cormorants decorated 
her sloping deck-house, propped on 
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shooting-stick tails with fusty black 
gowns about their shoulders, like 
scholars at the races. Beyond the 
harbour white horses leapt, and 
torrents of snow swept overhead 
from the mountains. The wind had 
indeed come, but the waters of Prinz 
Olaf reflected in silence. A scent of 
torsk frying in butter wafted up from 
the ship, and I slithered down 
through the last snowbanks of the 
winter to a warm, friendly cabin. 
In the gracious Norwegian way we 
thanked the cook for his food, washed 
and dried the pots like a happy 
family and settled down to a domestic 
evening of darning, cards and story- 
telling. The stories, of course, were 
of whales ; for the Aberdonian, the 
Shetlanders and the Norwegians 
were whalers with the experiences of 
many years’ hunting between them. 
A dram of whisky cleared the mem- 
ories, and a second helped us to our 
bunks as the first snow fell. 

By morning, clouds lowered over 
the mountain-tops and soft snow lay 
wet upon the station roofs. After 
breakfast a cheerful party went 
ashore to loot on my behalf. “ You'll 
be needing this,” said Big Angus, 
picking up a toothless garden rake. 
** Good timber,” added bo’sun Enge, 
staggering under the weight of a vast 
three-legged table. Captain Klaus, 
in his gaudiest cardigans, sailed 
serenely through the abandoned bar- 
racks and boiler-shops. “ Take not 
the yunk,” he advised, “only the 
best.” He smiled happily, as one 


who had offered the freedom of a 
Tottenham Court Road furnishing 
establishment. 
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In festive mood we walked up the 
slippery path to the manager’s house, 
and I knocked respectfully on the 
tottering door. “‘Come in, ya,” 
called a voice, and we found Erik, 
the mate, already hunting inside. 
Erik, Klaus and I toured the snow- 
filled rooms, peering hopefully into 
long-empty cupboards. Klaus 
paused at the bottom of the stairs. 
** Anyvons up there?” he shouted. 
** Vere’s Mister Manager?” “‘ Trolls 
got him,” said Erik, and we giggled 
like schoolboys. We would not have 
been surprised to find the manager 
(we found the frozen remains of his 
aspidistras), for Prinz Olaf Harbour, 
once a scene of human activity, was 
a haunted place. Ghostly armies 
of hardworking whalers thronged 
the forlorn, tumbledown building. 
Phantom carpenters and joiners 
clutched at our sleeves as we passed, 
pointing with pride to their fine 
craftsmanship now rotting under the 
weather; engineers gloomed over 
the rusty wreckage of machinery 
which once they had tended with 
care. The vast empty spaces of the 
foundry still echoed with the clang 
of hammer on harpoon. Doors 
creaked knowingly, and over all 
hung the sweet decayed smell of 
whale-oil. 

The clouds lifted and we made 
our way back to the ship. A jubilant 
procession, headed by the bo’sun 
with a decrepit wheelbarrow, wound 
its way to the quayside ; soon dented 
buckets, tattered electric cable, ob- 
scure parts of unimaginable machines, 
decayed ladders, the table and the 
rake formed a macabre pile on the 


poop. The engineer surveyed it 
thoughtfully. “Its a’ verra useful,” 
he said, and the following months 
proved him absolutely right. 

We headed up the fjord, cutting 
a swathe through the slushy black 
water, to anchor again off our beach 
in the Bay of Isles. The junk was 
rowed carefully ashore and carried 
with reverence up the beach. We 
swept snow from the hut, dug the 
seal pups out of the foundations and 
carried on with the building. In the 
evening Klaus came ashore to inspect. 
** You sure all is vell,” he inquired, 
“ nottings is needed?” We thanked 
him and his crew as best we could, 
exchanged parting gifts (theirs was 
a huge iron saucepan) and bumped 
Klaus ceremoniously across the 
shingle in the wheelbarrow. Ice 
grated against the dinghy as we 
pushed them out through the surf, 
Petra hooted thrice and the glacier 
answered, then a flurry of snow 
swept down between us. David and 
I rubbed our boots on the new door- 
mat, sank thankfully into our bunks 
and slept solidly for fourteen hours. 


In November, one month later, 
Petra appeared again off the beach. 
This time she brought my colleague 
James, who had gone down with a 
roaring appendicitis a few days after 
we first arrived on South Georgia 
and had lain for five weeks in the 
whaling-station hospital. David, a 
temporary assistant, prepared to re- 
turn to his normal duties in the 
Government station at Grytviken. 
I was sorry to lose him; our joint 
industry had completed the hut and 
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made it weather-tight, furnished a 
laboratory, workshop and living- 
quarters, built a store and installed 
the meteorological gear. Already our 
thermographs were recording the 
advance of South Georgia’s brief 
summer. 

Klaus inspected again and was 
impressed. ‘“‘ So much vork,” he 
murmured, as we seated him com- 
fortably and set out the glasses. The 
engineer, cook and bo’sun were with 
him, but most of the remaining crew 
were strangers to us. For now the 
whaling season was beginning; the 
wintering party was diluted by the 
addition of several hundred whalers 
whom the transports had brought in 
during the last few days, and many 
of our friends were taking up their 
summer duties ashore or with the 
catchers. Klaus carried on with the 
Petra; his tasks were to tend moor- 
ings, carry stores from station to 
station, and generally to make him- 
self useful among the inshore waters 
of the island. We knew that from 
now onward his visits would be brief ; 
for Klaus, like every other whaler, 
was busy night and day. 

Ashore or afloat, whalers are hard- 
working, impatient folk, for whom 
the five or six months of the whaling 
season are a hectic, headlong bout of 
highly skilled and difficult industry. 
They are mostly Norwegians ; rival 
nations may partake, but the manag- 
ers, gunners, flensers and other 
aristocrats of every company as 
likely as not speak with the accents 
of Tonsberg or Sandifjord. The 
British nation is well represented, 
mainly by island Scots attracted 


from the merchant navy; they are 
to be found wherever seamanship, 
engineering skill or simple versatility 
is required. By tradition the pay 
of whalers is calculated on a bonus 
system. Each whale caught means 
a fractional addition to the bonus of 
every man in the company; ‘ The 
Bonus ’ is a general topic of conversa- 
tion, and no whaler worthy of the 
name is backward at mental arith- 
metic. Their bugbear is bad weather: 
when the catchers are forced into 
harbour by fogs, gales, or heavy, 
blinding snow, everyone from gunner 
afloat to messboy ashore looks 
anxiously to his bonus. So Klaus, 
the bo’sun, the engineer and the 
cook, although not actively engaged 
in hunting whales, could speculate 
with interest on the coming season, 
compare the merits of rival gunners, 
and wonder which of the three 
stations on South Georgia would 
have caught the most whales by the 
end of the season. 

During the following months, from 
our hut on the beach, we watched 
the little catchers steaming busily 
back and forth across the horizon. 
Every third or fourth night, as the 
wind shrieked through the mountains 
and tore the sea to shreds before us, 
we watched their lights moving rest- 
lessly under the lee of Cape Buller, 
and saw the catchers heading out 
into awful seas as soon as first light 
brought promise of improvement. 
Always we told Klaus and his kind 
that, as biologists, we were firmly on 
the side of the whales. But there 
was no lack of respect for their quarry 
among these hard-living hunters, 
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and no lack of respect for the hunters 
in the eyes of those who watched 
them from the beach. Bonus or no 
bonus, we felt, they earned their 
keep. 

Klaus steamed in again on the day 
before Christmas, bringing compli- 
ments and presents of fresh fruit 
from the station managers. It was 
an umexpected and seasonal visit, 
engendering the best possible kind 
of impromptu party. The station 
doctor, a cheerful soul, came out to 
visit his patient and found James 
well able to peg level with the Shet- 
landers. That, it seemed, was recom- 
mendation enough, and thereafter 
the doctor’s visits were purely social. 
Christmas Day and New Year’s Day 
are the two holidays observed by the 
whalers during the season. They 
eat massively, drink to capacity, 
sleep, and are back at sea by one bell 
on the following morning. For the 
crew of the Petra Christmas began 
a day earlier than usual that year, 
and the wheelbarrow was put to good 
use in rounding everybody up before 
sailing. 

As I said good-bye to Klaus on the 
beach I noticed that his attention 
had wandered, that he was staring 
fixedly over my shoulder at a penguin 
which had just emerged from the 
surf and was shaking itself free of 
water. To one who had just cele- 
brated (although very mildly, as 
befitted his responsibility) it was 
perhaps an alarming sight. “ Who,” 
said Klaus in wonder, “ who paint 
the pingvin?” For this particular 
bird bore, in addition to a numbered 
aluminium band on its flipper, a 


lurid design in red and green on its 
brilliant shirtfront. “He come, I 
go,” muttered the mate, “ mebbe I 
drink too much.” For the rest of 
the season Klaus chuckled at the 
memory of the decorated penguin 
which tried to gatecrash the party 
just as it was breaking up. 

The explanation was mundane 
enough. Part of our work was to 
study the breeding of King Penguins, 
and it would be difficult to imagine 
any creatures more alike than two, 
200 or (as in our case) 5000 King 
Penguins. Those whose activities I 
wanted to follow in detail were there- 
fore marked, usually by a painted 
number, but occasionally, and purely 
for variety, by a more elaborate 
design. I often wondered how many 
celebrants would feel themselves 
compelled to sign the pledge on meet- 
ing one of my paintings. 

We worked long hours during that 
summer, weighing, measuring, esti- 
mating, and watching the animals 
whose lives we had come to study. 
South Georgia, outpost of Antarctica, 
has a climate similar to that of Iceland 
or Bear Island. Although it lies in a 
latitude equivalent to Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, cold air and icy waters from 
the vast Antarctic continent ensure 
that even the summers remain chilly. 
The island’s incredible, ice-capped 
mountains rise like Alps from deep 
water; its beaches are few, and its 
coast-line presents mile after mile of 
towering cliffs, glacier faces and 
deeply indented fjords. There is 
little grassland, and Captain James 
Cook, who discovered South Georgia 
in 1775, complained that there was 
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‘no tree or shrub big enough even 
to provide a toothpick.’ 

Our work on the island arose from 
another of the great navigator’s 
observations, one which revived a 
dying industry and led to a slaughter- 
ing of animals that can seldom have 
been equalled in the world’s history. 
Cook drew attention to the wealth of 
furs lying on the frozen beaches of 
South Georgia, and soon the sealers 
of Britain, France, the Netherlands 
and North America were laying 
waste to the herds in a welter of 
blood. After fewer than a dozen 
seasons it was no longer profitable 
for fur sealers to visit the island. 
Searching southward for more islands, 
they found and discarded the con- 
tinent which Cook, with all his 
professional skill, had sought in 
vain. 

Elephant seals (or sea elephants, 
so called from the inflatable trunk- 
like nose of the bulls in the mating 
season) escaped the first massacre in 
their coarse, scarred coats, but soon 
were hunted by a second generation 
of sealers who came in search of oil. 
Parties were left ashore for weeks or 
months at a time, to club the clumsy 
elephants as they lumbered up the 
beaches, and render down their fat 
in iron try-pots. Later the ships 
returned to collect the oil and pick 
up the men ; to this day try-pots may 
still be found half buried in the 
tussock of isolated beaches, and 
lonely crosses mark the graves of 
sealers who died through injury, 
disease, hunger, or the loss of their 
reason. 

By the middle of the nineteenth 


century few elephant seals remained, 
and the turn of the penguins came. 
They too suffered for their blubber, 
and when the penguins were finished 
the industry finally came to an end. 
In the following decades both pen- 
guins and seals managed to recover 
their numbers slightly, and a second 
and third wave of slaughter followed. 
By the turn of the century the 
beaches were again deserted. How- 
ever, this time the animals were 
given a chance. The rise of whaling 
in South Georgia’s waters led to the 
inclusion of the island in the Falk- 
land Islands Dependencies, and the 
legislation drawn up to control the 
hunting of whales protected also the 
seals and birds of her shores. Our 
task was to investigate the condition 
of the seals and penguins on behalf 
of the protecting government, to 
discover how well they had managed 
to build up their stocks again after 
the massacre and to report on their 
well-being. No biologist could have 
asked for more interesting problems, 
or for a more entertaining part of 
the world in which to pursue them. 

It was I, then, who painted the 
penguins and gave Klaus and Erik 
their shocks on the day before 
Christmas. As the summer unfolded 
the marked birds developed charac- 
ters of their own and showed me, in 
a series of fascinating episodes, the 
complex rituals that make up their 
daily lives. Whatever may have 
been the inconveniences of South 
Georgia, the summer drizzle and 
cold winds, the constant pall of 
cloud, the penguins provided more 
than adequate compensation. On 
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Klaus’s next visit, a hasty appearance 
to bring us mail in the New Year, 
he pointed out a consequence which 
I had half-suspected for some time. 
“You look more like pingvin each 
time I see you,” giggled Klaus, 
waddling with flippers at his side in 
illustration. He waddled into a 
group of depressed Kings in the 
middle of their moult, and was pecked 
roundly. 


During March and April the 
weather began to close in; the 
whaling season ended and the trans- 
ports and tankers started to carry 
the men homeward to Britain and 
Norway. No longer was the sun 
warm enough to disperse a light 
powdering of snow; weak and 
distant, it stayed low on the hills 
and shone through a perpetual haze 
of drifting ice crystals. The marshy 
wallows froze among the tussock- 
grass, the torrent from the glacier, 
which for seven months had rippled 
across the beach, now lay still and 
silent. Early in May an overnight 
hurricane brought down upon us 
our first uneven mantle of white ; 
from then onward the snow level 
rose steadily, and slender tapering 
drifts formed behind the huts. 
Winter settled about us, my fourth 
Antarctic winter. 

Seal pups, which for months had 
burbled happily in the pool nearby, 
bruised their noses on new ice and 
shuffled off in bewilderment to the 
sea. Some of the later ones, born 
at the end of the season, were washed 
in from the beach by heavy rollers 
and drowned. One we managed to 


rescue: by watching our chance 
and dashing down between waves we 
succeeded in grabbing its flippers 
and hauling it back to its mother, 
who was asleep. Mum, easily bored, 
closed both eyes and snored when I 
pointed out that it was her job, not 
mine, to teach her offspring to swim. 
The pup belched sea-water and bit 
my ankle. 

One by one the bonxies flew off. 
We had ringed them and followed 
their family affairs during the season ; 
they were friendly, engaging rogues, 
and we missed their company. The 
little Gentoo Penguins, small cousins 
of the Kings, completed their breed- 
ing season, marched their chicks to 
the sea, moulted, and spent the 
autumn running endless caucus races 
up and down the beach. Then they 
too drifted away, although a few 
could be found sleeping in odd 
corners of the cliffs even on the 
roughest and coldest days of winter. 
The larger King Penguins faced 
their annual problem of feeding 
hungry chicks through the lean 
winter months ; their woolly chicks 
packed down in a tight scrum to keep 
warm, grumbling, coughing and peck- 
ing each other for exercise. 

Hard snow formed an even blanket 
over the tussock-grass and a maze of 
tiny tracks appeared, winding in and 
out among the drifts ; these were the 
trails of tussock-rats, brought origin- 
ally by the sealers and now living and 
thriving on the South Georgia 
beaches. A family of them moved 
in below our hut for the winter and 
we viewed their arrival with some 
disfavour. However, in spite of the 
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wild and noisy parties which they 
threw from time to time under our 
floorboards, we remained good neigh- 
bours throughout the season. When 
the snow disappeared they moved off 
to a summer residence and we saw 
them no more. 

In June Klaus’s familiar hooting 
broke the silence a few days before 
mid-winter. This time he brought 
the season’s greetings from the winter 
managers and maintenance crews 
who had elected to remain behind for 
refitting and servicing during the 
dark months. It was a hurried trip, 
for the day was short and bad weather 
threatened on every side. Klaus 
wore extra cardigans to mark the 
passage of the seasons. He made 
his usual round of inspection, appreci- 
ated the comforts and improvements 
added to the huts since his last visit, 
asked (as always) if there was any- 
thing we needed, and leaned his 
weight against the steel hawsers 
holding the roof down. “Plenty 
vind come now,” he said, “ don’t 
blow ’vay.” We promised. 

July and August were the worst 
months of winter. There were cold 
days of clear and glorious calm, when 
sea, sky and glacier merged in a riot 
of vivid blues, when our breath hung 
in the air and snow crunched under 
our heels like salt. There were 
warm days, when northerly winds 
brought heavy overcast and scud, 
when the thermometer stood embar- 
rassingly near freezing point and 
sleet soaked the folds and crevices 
of our windproofs. And there were 
days of tedious, unremitting wind, 
when the snow whipped up and was 


driven in tall spiralling clouds along 
the beach, when only the tops of 
mountains showed above the shrick- 
ing blizzard, and cold bit deepest of 
all into the dead island. For men 
and animals alike the bitter winds 
brought acute discomfort. The King 
Penguin chicks huddled closely in 
their tight scrum, sheltered by a 
ring of miserable, shuffling parents. 
Gentoos, with nothing to do, lay 
prone in the snow and allowed the 
drifts to build over them. Very few 
seals visited at all in winter; those 
caught on the beach when the wind 
came soon shuffled back into the 
Antarctic Ocean for warmth. We 
patrolled our beach each day, saw 
what was to be seen and returned 
gratefully to the comfort of the hut. 
There was always plenty to be done. 
The gale howled outside; we pot- 
tered in the workshop, wrote our 
logs and watched with interest, like 
mice in an accordion, as the walls 
curved under the weight of wind. 
But our hut stood cornerwise to the 
worst gales and we had no fears for 
its safety. 

Then in September we felt the 
spring. Two successive days of 
warm air from the north, the first 
appearance of a shy bonxie, the 
steady, quiet drip of melting ice as 
the sun touched dark rocks, and the 
subtle, intangible miracle was begun. 
For days the seasons fought, on our 
doorstep, over our heads, in the 
tussock and among the boulders ; 
then slowly the magic circulated and 
the island stretched and yawned 
after its long sleep. The first bull 
elephant seals, obscenely fat, hauled 
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themselves with infinite labour up 
the beach and bawled defiance at one 
another. With a rush of wings our 
old familiar bonxies presented them- 
selves at the door for food, raising 
hackles and voices in warning as 
others swooped low to inspect their 
territory. New green tips of tussock 
appeared, terns scolded and darted 
along the beach, and the Gentoo 
Penguins began house-hunting among 
their old nest sites. All in a moment 
the winter was gone and forgotten, 
and in an incredibly short space of 
time our beach and our animals were 
just as I had found them on landing 
a year before. 

Soon, too, the smoke of ships 
appeared on the horizon, and we 
knew that before long we would have 
visitors in the Bay of Isles. Klaus 
might drop in, and we had heard by 
radio from Grytviken that the seal- 
ing season was about to open, and 
that our corner of South Georgia 
was included in the area scheduled 
for hunting. We could expect a 
visit from the sealers at any time. 

Fur seals and elephant seals are 
protected by law in South Georgia : 
the first may not be hunted at all, 
the second may be taken under 
license and only under certain clearly- 
defined conditions. For years past 
the sealing concession has been held 
by the Argentine whaling-station ; 
two old catchers are employed in the 
work, and only mature bulls may be 
shot and flensed. Each year one 
quarter of the island coastline is 
declared a sanctuary, so that breeding 
may proceed undisturbed, and hunt- 
ing ceases after a certain fixed 
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quantity of oil has been obtained. 
The limitations are based fairly 
sensibly on the breeding biology of 
the animals; their harem system 
provides a surplus of bulls, so that 
there are always plenty of up-and- 
coming youngsters to replace the 
victims. The sealers, too, are allowed 
to begin their hunting as soon as the 
bulls haul out of the sea; for then 
their blubber is thickest and the 
quota of oil may be taken with 
greatest economy. The sealing crews 
are usually made up of the over- 
wintering whalers—later in the season 
they forsake their inshore task and 
turn once again into deep-sea hunt- 
ers. We awaited their arrival with 
interest. 


The first sealing-vessel appeared 
in the Bay of Isles late in September. 
This was the Marie, a tiny fifty- 
year-old catcher which bore the 
yellow-and-blue bands of the Argen- 
tine company on her thin funnel. 
Around her swooped a cloud of 
pintado petrels, attractive chequered 
birds whose business it is to clear up 
and clean the sea where the sealers 
have worked. Marie blew her three 
blasts of greeting and a tall figure 
waved from the wheel-house, point- 
ing up the beach. We picked up our 
dissecting instruments and followed, 
hoping, like the petrels, for a share 
of the carcases. 

The little ship dropped anchor a 
hundred yards from the shore, and 
a dinghy put off with six piratical 
figures aboard. They reached the 
beach before we had turned the 
corner of the cliff, and while we were 
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still half a mile away two shots 
echoed from glacier to glacier. We 
picked our way among the snarling, 
disturbed cows of the growing harems 
and met the sealers. 

Shetlanders are unmistakably Shet- 
landers and Norwegians tend to be 
Norwegian ; Argentinians, we found, 
at least those who go sealing, may 
hail from any of the five continents. 
The first we met was a Pole, serious 
and gentle, who bade us good- 
morning as he loaded his egormous 
rifle. A Czech and a Finn waved 
dripping knives cheerfully towards 
us, and two who spoke Norwegian 
grinned in our direction. Only the 
sixth, a sad, moustached giant, bore 
the stamp of Latin America. All wore 
an air of villainy, with their blood- 
stained clothes, knives, blubber- 
hooks and sharpeners. All were as 
courteous as they could possibly have 
been to the two strange characters who 
approached them. 

The first carcases were already 
flensed by the time we arrived, and 
the foreman Pole was singling out a 
third bull from its harem of angry 
threshing cows. With long rods, 
shouts, and a rattling tin can, the 
enormous creature was chivied 
down the beach to the water’s edge. 
A single shot shattered the massive 
skull, and the team set to with quiet 
efficiency. A long cut appeared in 
the skin of the belly, and within three 
minutes the hide, with its four-inch 
layer of blubber, floated freely on 
the water. A toggle was passed 
through one of the flipper holes, the 
first two hides were hitched on, and 
the three together were made fast to 


a cable from the ship. At a signal 
from the Pole the ship’s winches 
hummed, and the three, like vast 
yellow jellyfish, were drawn towards 
the Marie. Each was circular and 
fifteen feet in diameter; each was 
ringed by a squabbling, gobbling 
mass of pintado petrels, which tore 
at the blubber until the moment when 
the dripping hides were lifted and 
dropped into the hold. As we dis- 
sected the carcases the same birds 
paddled about us on the scarlet water, 
pecking at our waders and chuckling 
with indignation at each others’ 
scavenging. 

Messages were shouted from ship 
to shore. “ You will perhaps come 
aboard to meet the captain?” said 
the Pole. We chugged across the 
calm water in an overloaded dinghy, 
and the tall figure who had previously 
waved to us helped us up the side. 
Broad in the shoulders and fair, with 
the tired amused eyes of a seaman, 
the captain was an Argentine citizen, 
born, he told us, on the shores of the 
Baltic Sea. In halting English he 
introduced us to the Pole, whose 
name was Stefan, to the shore gang 
and to the rest of the small cesmo- 
politan crew. For a short moment 
we remained formal and polite, as 
though demonstrating to each other 
that, even in a tiny ship in the back 
of beyond, with waders and filthy 
overalls as the rig-of-the-day, there 
was pleasure in observing the court- 
esies of meeting. Then we looked 
again at each other, at the beards, 
the knives, the stocking-caps, flying- 
jackets and remnants of uniform, and 
formality flew off downwind. With 
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fewer than fifty words of any language 
in common we proceeded to have a 
party. 

I had wondered vaguely how, with 
sO many nations represented, the 
ship and her crew managed to travel 
in the same direction. The answer 
was simple; such orders as were 
required were given in the lowest of 
Low Norwegian, larded and spiced 
with a happy selection of universal 
oaths which all understood. The 
mainspring of conversation was 
laughter, that common language of 
all the continents, and I have never 
known a more jovial and hilarious 
assembly than the crew of the sealer 
Marie. Comedy centred on the mate, 
a stocky, rubicund native of Central 
Europe, who was introduced by the 
unlikely name of Don Poncho. Don 
Poncho had no English at all at his 
disposal, but he possessed a wealth 
of cosmopolitan sounds which fully 
expressed every aspect of his cheerful 
nature. At our first introduction he 
was climbing the companion-way 
from the tiny saloon, balancing 
against the gentle rolling of the ship 
and peeling an apple with an enor- 
mous knife. To save him the trouble 
of dropping either I shook hands 
with myself, Chinese fashion; with 
a roar of mirth Don Poncho did the 
same, overbalanced, and knife and 
apple went flying across the deck. 
Those sobersides among the crew 
who were not already in stitches at 
his fall doubled up when they saw 
his rueful expression, and more 
laughter than the Bay of Isles can 
ever have known went echoing from 
peak to peak. We learned quickly 
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that whatever Don Poncho did or 
said was amusing ; he was a natural 
Good-Humour Man, a wonderful 
source of the most highly infectious 
gaiety. 

We packed tightly into the saloon, 
with its small table and four bunks ; 
those who could not squeeze in 
draped themselves in the companion- 
way. In minute egg-cups of potent 
Argentine brandy we drank to the 
health of the captain and ourselves, 
of Don Poncho and the crew. We 
drank to success, to the whales and 
seals, to the penguins and petrels ; 
we toasted in Norwegian, Spanish, 
Finnish, Polish and (I believe) Lat- 
vian. I offered the traditional naval 
toast to ‘wives and sweethearts— 
may they never meet,’ which lost 
nothing in translation and nearly 
caused a riot. 

Then as a very special gesture of 
friendship Don Poncho rooted in his 
bunk, and brought out a long bottle 
with a strange and probably unrelated 
label. “‘ Characoro ! ” shouted every- 
body (it sounded like that), and the 
captain explained that this, perhaps 
the greatest joke of all, was Don 
Poncho’s special liquor. Whether he 
bought it in the wine-shops of Buenos 
Aires or had smuggled it out of 
Europe, whether he made it himself 
in an elaborate still or bought it by 
the case, we did not discover. But 
Characoro, as poured by Don Poncho 
from his long bottle, was a very 
remarkable brew. In a series of 
pantomimic gestures he showed us 
its many uses ; he brushed his teeth 
with it and cleaned his battered 
reefer jacket—it was a hair-restorer, 
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brought a splendid polish to brass- 
work and, sprinkled liberally between 
two slices of bread, made a sustaining 
sandwich. We tried it (in very small 
quantities indeed, for safety’s sake) 
and found that it kept out the cold 
remarkably well. 

Sealers, like whalers, are busy men, 
and we too had a deal of work to 
complete that morning. Marie took 
us back to our own beach and sailed 
off to the far side of the bay in search 
of more seals. We saw her many 
times in the course of the season and 
were always delighted to welcome 
her cheerful crew ashore. Some- 
times she passed us early in the 
morning, looming out of the mist 
with siren hooting, a stocky figure 
on the poop alternately waving his 
cap and shaking hands with himself 
in token of our first meeting. “ Char- 
acoro!” we would shout—the old 
jokes were always the best. Some- 
times it was only a shot or a shout of 
laughter across the bay, or a box of 
fresh meat in the hut when we 
returned from a day’s outing— 
enough to tell us that Marie and her 
menfolk were about their business in 
our waters. 


By December we had seen the 
seasons round, with an overlap of 
two months for good measure. Now 
it was time to close our base and 
return to civilisation. Little Petra 
bore a festive air as she crept into 
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the bay on a glorious clear morning 
before Christmas, intent on taking 
us by surprise and blasting us out of 
our bunks with her hooter. But we 
too were up early that morning, 
visiting the bonxies for the last time 
and dismantling the weather-station. 
I was saying my farewells to the 
penguins, thanking them for their 
co-operation, as the klaxon sounded. 
*“* Merry Christmas,” I ended, and 
dashed off to welcome the first boat- 
load ashore. 

Klaus beamed as we lowered the 
flag. ‘“‘ Now I no longer have you 
to worry about,” he said. He had 
always, in his kindly way, felt a faint 
anxiety about us in our tiny hut so 
far from other stations, and now he 
made us doubly welcome in the tiny 
saloon of his ship. The doctor mixed 
a cocktail involving blackcurrant 
cordial, and pledged our astonishing 
good health. A Shetlander, one of 
our regular visitors, stared wistfully 
over the stern at our rapidly dimin- 
ishing hut. “ They were aye guid 
parties,” he murmured. 

A flock of pintado petrels swirled 
over us, realised their mistake and 
sped on in search of Marie. Penguins 
leapt from our bow-wave and a 
bright-eyed bonxie took up station 
over the wake. Klaus leant hard on 
the hooter. “ God Jul,” he shouted 
above the din. “Yolly good Jul, 


It was a splendid Christmas. 








TWO GEORGIAN VOYAGES 


BY J. K. STANFORD 


* Twelve knots an hour, be they more or less— 
Oh, slothful mother of much idleness, 
Whom neither rivals spur nor contracts speed ! 
Nay, bear us gently! Wherefore need we press ?’” 


* The Exiles’ Line’ by RUDYARD KIPLING. 


By the kindness of friends living 
many miles apart, copies of two 
ancient journals have recently come 
into my hands relating to sea voyages 
made between the years 1811 and 
1821. The first deals mainly with 
the fortunes of a regiment long since 
defunct or amalgamated (the 3rd 
King’s Own Light Dragoons), which 
in July 1811 embarked at Portsmouth 
for the Peninsular War. The other 
contains letters written to, and by, 
a Miss Georgiana Cherry, who ten 
years later set out with her sisters to 
join her father in Masulipatam. 
Both throw a lurid glare on the 
changes which a century and a half 
have wrought not only in our habits 
of travel, but in our outlook on life. 

Nowadays one is quite likely to 
open a newspaper and learn that 
some young girl and a couple of 
horses have flown, entirely unchap- 
eroned and almost without remark, 
to Rome or Vienna or Geneva or 
Paris to take part in some equestrian 
exercise. The massive scarlet-and- 
white obstacles over which they will 
career freely together, would prob- 
ably in 1811 have excited nothing 





but outrage and horror in the breast 
of the most hardened riding-master 
of dragoons, light or heavy, if he had 
ever been confronted with them. If 
the girl is successful nowadays she 
may obtain a brief mention in some 
journal devoted to the horse. Other- 
wise no one spares them a thought, 
except perhaps the young girl’s 
parents, until she is home again. 

It was not ever thus ; and for both 
horses and humans a voyage abroad, 
especially in summer, must have 
been a foretaste of purgatory. In 
the first of these two journals there 
is a terse account by a Colonel W. L. 
Clowes of his regiment’s departure 
for war. It took two whole days in 
late July to embark the five hundred 
and eighteen horses of the Regiment. 
Three days later the transports 
weighed anchor and made across the 
Solent to the Isle of Wight. For 
a week they hung about there, and 
then they had to come back to Stokes 
Bay for fresh water, by which time 
some of the horses had been in the 
ship for twelve days. They started 
off again on roth August down the 
Channel, made Plymouth in a fog, 
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and were later becalmed off the 
Cornish coast. It was not until 24th 
August that they reached Lisbon. 

By the time the last horse was 
ashore, some of them had been at 
sea, in stalls of a kind at which we 
can only guess, for over thirty-one 
days, and it is perhaps significant of 
their condition on arrival that the 
Regiment did not move from Lisbon 
for another three weeks, and did not 
get into action for seven months after 
that. Nowadays there is apt to be 
an outcry from humane societies if 
a score of Irish horses destined for 
Continental abattoirs are a week at 
sea, but in those days nobody cared 
what they suffered (for a horse, poor 
beast, cannot be actively seasick), 
nor did their masters even know 
when the wind would allow a voyage 
to begin. 

The other record, of a young girl’s 
voyage with her two sisters to Madras 
in 1821, to meet her father in the 
Civil Service, is far more fully 
documented. Nearly four years be- 
fore Miss Georgiana Cherry sailed, 
her father, apparently a widower, 
had, in anticipation of such a voyage, 
written a letter of advice and in- 
struction to his daughters. My 
copy of it covers fourteen pages of 
typescript and must contain nearly 
four thousand words. It lays down 
the most precise rules for ‘their 
conduct on the voyage’ and warns 
them against ‘ persons whose char- 
acter, morals and behaviour you are 
unacquainted with.’ Had he been 
a strait-laced Victorian divine, and 
his children budding missionaries or 
nuns travelling through a succession 


of savage tribes, many might think 
his friendly admonitions to be a 
trifle overdone. But this letter was 
written in the reign of George III., 
the age of the Dandies and Corinth- 
ians, when snobbery and class feeling 
were rampant, when, as Sir Arthur 
Bryant has shown in ‘ The Age of 
Elegance,’ attorneys, haberdashers, 
cotton-spinners, brewers and doctors 
were all looked down on, long before 
Queen Victoria indicated what was 
* not done.’ 

To emphasise the contrast between 
then and today, many thousands of 
women now in these islands must, 
as girls, have made that leisurely 
three or four weeks’ journey to the 
East, by one of the numerous lines 
‘whom neither rivals spur nor con- 
tracts press,’ P. & O. or Bibby or 
Patrick Henderson. Once they had 
left Marseilles they were, like the 
lotus-eaters, in a land where it was 
always afternoon. They forgot the 
past, they ignored the future, they 
lived only for the sunlit, timeless 
present. How unending those voy- 
ages will seem to them in retrospect, 
punctuated only by the luncheon or 
the dinner-gong, or the arrival of the 
innumerable snacks between meals 
with which the shipping companies 
sought to keep them in a well- 
nourished coma. They could read 
or knit or talk in deck-chairs, they 
could tramp the deck, they could 
immerse themselves in quoits or 
deck-tennis or skittles, they could 
bathe and sunbathe to their hearts’ 
content, make innumerable friends, 
and at night dance on deck and 
watch the moonlight on the placid 
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sea. Comfortably clad in the lightest 
of summer dresses, surrounded by 
attentive young men, for many of 
these young women the voyage set 
the seal of romance on ‘ going out 
East,’ which they had dreamed of in 
some country parsonage or suburban 
home. Half the young men of their 
world were away in distant sunlit 
lands, Kenya or Java, Malaya or 
Siam, the United Provinces or Assam, 
or on some forsaken teak-concession 
far up the Shweli or the Chindwin. 
And round them hung the spell, 
authentic in those days, of Maud 
Diver’s uncomfortable and splendid 
heroes, all sunburn and stern re- 
nunciation, and a whiff, it may be, 
of Laurence Hope’s voluptuous 
languor. In a thousand country 
drawing-rooms ‘ The Lover in Dam- 
ascus’ had been sung with nearly 
fatal results on the hearer, and 
perhaps the bazaar-scene in ‘ Chu 
Chin Chow’ had helped on the 
illusion. 

But not in 1817. The worthy 
Collector, far away in Masulipatam, 
was obviously in a titter of anxiety 
lest his daughters should disgrace 
themselves for want of warning 
about their proper behaviour on the 
voyage. He did not know when or 
in what ship they would embark. 
(A hundred years later people would 
tell you with calm certainty in 
November, ‘ I’m going out, or home, 
on the Yorkshire on 19th March.) 
All he could assume was that they 
would be provided with ‘a comfort- 
able cabin or the round house of a 
regular Indiaman of not less than 
800 tons, wherein will be abundance 
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of room for your piano, harp, etc., 
hanging lamp and candles.’ He 
even enumerates the cabin furniture 
down to the ‘ pewter guglets,’ furni- 
ture which apparently the passenger 
had to provide for himself and was 
on no account to dispose of as tips 
at the journey’s end. 

That the three young innocents 
were embarking on a term of strict 
purdah or solitary confinement, rather 
more uncertain than one in gaol, is 
also made clear. The porthole was 
to be additionally secured with 
wooden bars ‘beside the glass 
window and port itself,’ and so was 
the inner window on the quarter 
gallery, with bars to ‘prevent you 
from falling out or thieves coming 
in,’ or possibly a blast of sea air. No 
reference is made to these ever being 
opened. ‘ Let me add,’ their father 
goes on, ‘ that nothing is so indelicate 
or indecent as from the windows of 
the ladies’ cabins to see anything 
towing overboard or hanging out to 
dry. Neither is anything more 
severely censured than loud talking, 
dancing over the heads of those in 
the great cabin under you, or any 
unusual noises against the bulk-head, 
thus indelicately attracting the atten- 
tion of persons in the next cabin or 
cuddy.’ We are left with the con- 
viction that in a long voyage through 
Southern and Eastern waters (and 
Miss Georgiana Cherry’s imprison- 
ment in the ship lasted for 117 days) 
the atmosphere in the cabin, with 
linen hanging up to dry inside it, 
must have rivalled that of the troop- 
horse decks of the dragoons. And 
if knocking on the bulk-head could 
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be indelicate, one wonders what 
those ‘in the next cabin or cuddy’ 
thought of the incessant strains a 
piano or harp music, or the low drone 
of sermons being read by one sister 
to another. 

Their father directed in his letter 
that the long day’s confinement for 
the girls should start with prayers, 
not omitting ‘ confession of any sin 
committed the preceding day,’ and 
with the Lessons. At the close o 
the service ‘carefully put by your 
books . . . otherwise by the rolling 
of the ship they may be injured or 
by falling against you may hurt and 
maim you.’ The possibility of being 
maimed by a brass-bound book of 
devotion would doubtless not occur 
to most of us, but the Collector is 
nothing if not far-seeing. Breakfast, 
preceded by more prayer, was to be 
taken if possible in the cabin, and 
‘never omit to dress yourselves the 
same as if you had been going out 
into Company ; it is one of the most 
pleasing parts of an English Lady’s 
Education that she is always properly 
dressed to see visitors and can never 
be surprised in an undress.’ 

Nothing is said about stewards or 
stewardesses—presumably the latter 
did not exist, though there is a refer- 
ence to the ‘cuddy servants ’—but 
the morning (and it must have seemed 
interminable before dinner at 4 P.M.) 
was to be passed ‘in a course of 
musical practice, drawing and read- 
ing, avoiding as much as possible 
(however oppressive you may find 
the heat of the weather or the cabin) 
lying down.’ Those Georgian girls 
were clearly made of sterner clay 


than our generation, and their only 
break in the six or seven hours was 
‘to eat a biscuit and have a little 
weak Port Wine and water’ at noon. 
Even the appetite caused by the sea 
air ‘must be indulged with much 
caution, taking little exercise to assist 
digestion, you will be otherwise 
liable to many little indispositions.’ 

After this long and strenuous 
confinement, the young ladies might 
be expected to be allowed to look 
forward to dinner and a little relaxa- 
tion. But no! ‘dressed in a neat 
and becoming manner avoiding with 
the utmost exactness all appearance 
of finery . . .” they were bidden to 
confine their wants to ‘ plain roast 
and boiled meats and vegetables, a 
moderate portion of pastry, and 
‘never to exceed, unless under 
medical regimen, two glasses of wine 
and when you drink beer not to 
drink wine at all. You will naturally, 
and agreeably to the custom of the 
World, be asked to drink wine by 
the Gentlemen near you,’ but this 
horrid snare of excess could be 
avoided by ‘ keeping a little wine in 
your glass.’ 

‘I have not yet touched upon 
Exercise up on Deck,’ the letter goes 
on, ‘ and I confess this gives me much 
distress. The italics are mine. 
Exercise before breakfast is then 
firmly ruled out by the writer because 
the decks are too wet, and exercise 
after breakfast cannot be entertained 
because ‘despite the awning the 
Sun afterwards is generally too hot 
to admit of it.’ And if the wretched 
girls had hoped that they might 
possibly walk off the effects of their 


dinner, they were wrong again. 
‘After dinner in the evening the 
young men are too frequently in a 
state to unfit them for the chaste 
conversation of ladies.’ Nor could 
they walk alone: it was unheard of 
in that era. ‘From the motion of 
the Ship the arm of a gentleman is 
necessary, the Captain, under whose 
care you may be placed, may have 
others to attend in the same way, 
may be ill, a thousand things may 
occur to prevent his fulfilling his 
promise, thus you are liable to want 
a friend, besides there will be three 
of you, a laborious charge to walk 
with daily.’ 

I have known many of the august 
and authoritative beings who become 
Captains of liners, and the thought 
of them being expected to accompany 
their passengers arm-in-arm on a 
daily constitutional round the deck is 
one which, even at this distance, 
excites compassion. But it is clear 
that Miss Cherry’s father intended 
his daughters to stay put, like horses, 
in their loose-box rather than expose 
themselves to the perils and indignity 
of the Deck. 

Nor were the girls allowed to go 
ashore, either at Madeira, the Cape, 
or Mauritius; for ‘landing on a 
strange beach is attended with much 
inconvenience and exposure.’ These 
unhappy girls (whose granddaughters 
in the ’nineties or this century were 
probably whisked off without a 
thought to the Galle Face Hotel, or 
some restaurant in Port Said, or 
taken to see the sights in Port Sudan) 
would be ‘in an unprotected situa- 
tion, surrounded with difficulties 
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and dangers in a Lodging House 
with passengers, male and female, 
leading you into unnecessary extrav- 
agances and idleness,’ away from the 
piano, the harp, the massive books 
of sermons, and their religious medita- 
tion. They would indeed have made 
themselves ‘the gape of every idler 
in the ship and on shore.’ And even 
when the ship should anchor in 
harbour, they were not to ‘run to 
the windows of the Cabin or Cuddy 
door, it has an unseemly appearance 
in young ladies and the object 
attained is not worth the exposure 
it subjects you to.’ 

On arrival at Madras ‘ exposure’ 
must be avoided at all costs. ‘In 
landing let your dress be plain and 
neat... . As it is possible, tho’ not 
probable, you may receive a little of 
the spray of the surf on reaching the 
beach, wear a bonnet and certainly 
a veil, not to conceal anything it has 
pleased God to give you, but to 
prevent and check that idle gaze all 
ladies are subject to on landing.’ 
No Musulman could have been more 
insistent on the need for strict 
purdah in his womenfolk to keep 
them ‘ free and uncontaminated from 
the Evils frequently contracted in a 
confined Society on Board Ship.’ 

The letter contains numerous other 
injunctions: how, for example, to 
walk with a young man if such a one 
is forward enough to offer his escort 
on deck. The girl must ‘ keep the 
conversation general,’ change her 
escort as often as possible, and hang 
one of her younger sisters on his 
other arm as a safety precaution— 
‘in that case the third sister should 
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remain in the Cabin.’ And if, as 
‘not infrequently sharks are caught 
over the stern, avoid going too near 
the windows of your cabin, as well 
to prevent accident as any appear- 
ance of interfering in what no way 
concerns you.’ 

As for tips, they were unknown 
in those days, and there was no 
queue of stewards, from the cabin- 
steward to the shoe-cleaner, holding 
one to ransom before one left the 
ship. ‘Should the Cuddy servants 
. . « be considered by you to merit 
a remuneration, let it be in money 
after you have landed and through 
the hands of the gentleman where 
you may be residing . . . having 
called the Captain’s principal servant 
into your Cabin and shown him that 
everything you leave on Board is 
locked and put away, apprise him 
that, on all things being landed and 
brought to you in safety, he will be 
handsomely rewarded, thus I think 
you may quit the ship with comfort.’ 

The letter concludes with one 
hundred and fourteen words of 
prayer and ‘Amen.’ The Euro- 
pean’s expectation of life in India in 
those days was never lengthy (the 
cemeteries around Madras were filled 
with graves of people under thirty- 
five years of age) and the unhappy 
Collector, envisaging his daughters’ 
landing two or three years hence, 
had been careful to add, ‘ Heaven 
knows who may be spared to the 
period of your arrival but let us 
hope for the best.’ 


The recipient of this sermon, Miss 
Georgiana Cherry, set out for India 


on 22nd February 1821, nearly four 
years after it was written. We can 
only guess at her age and at her 
appearance (and the appearance of 
her fellow-passengers, who included 
soldiers and cadets), but she kept 
during the voyage a sort of Journal 
for her father’s reading in which she 
describes herself once as ‘a very giddy 
girl.’ She put forth from London, 
on the journey which was to last a total 
119 days, by post-chaise ‘ accom- 
panied by our dear Uncle Gosling, 
Aunt Rose and Henry Cherry,’ to 
Grays, ‘ a small town to the south of 
Essex,’ the Indiaman being ‘ station- 
ary at North Fleet, a small town in 
Kent.’ The three sisters embarked 
two days later, the Captain himself 
coming to their inn to escort them 
on board. Once in their cabin they 
did not leave it except for one brief 
spell on the poop (against which 
place their father had strictly warned 
them, but ‘the ship’s deck being 
very much crowded—’) for the next 
fortnight. 

In the cabin the girls embarked 
on a course of reading which included 
endless prayers, psalms, lessons and 
sermons, French translation, a course 
of Rollins’s ‘ Ancient History,’ Chap- 
one’s Letters, Hannah More’s 
* Sacred Dramas,’ Taylor’s ‘ Advice 
to the Teens,’ Watts’s ‘ Improve- 
ment of the Mind,’ and the novels of 
Walter Scott, varied by practice on 
the piano and the harp. Sixteen 
days after sailing Miss Georgiana 
writes, ‘We have not appeared in 
public, I mean at meals in the cuddy, 
which I know will please you greatly.’ 
On Sundays by way of relaxation the 
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three girls ‘read a sermon to each 
other,’ and at other times they copied 
out sermons given them by, of all 
people, the Captain and the Second 
Officer, for whom Georgiana con- 
ceived a great affection, though he 
was ‘a married man with a large 
family’ and therefore absolutely safe. 

The seemingly interminable voyage 
was punctuated by ‘the birth of a 
poor child,’ the death of ‘ an unfor- 
tunate soldier who received a coup 
de soleil, the capture of two sharks, 
‘the gentlemen’ wantonly shooting 
at sea-birds from the deck, and the 
death of another soldier who fell 
overboard ‘ while getting his cloaths 
down from the rigging.’ This last 
event gave his opportunity to Mr 
Fruse, a young man about nineteen 
‘who was going out to India as a 
writer.’ He entered the girls’ cabin, 
greatly daring and quite unchaper- 
oned, and ‘ endeavoured to console ’ 
them. A week later Mr Fruse was 
being permitted to play chess with 
Georgiana in the cabin of a married 
lady and was lending her the works 
of Oliver Goldsmith, which must 
have been a pleasant change from 
sermons and Harvey’s ‘ Meditations 
among the Tombs.’ 

By mid-May they had doubled the 
Cape and were heading northward : 
‘ notwithstanding the great motion, 
we have experienced no sensation of 
sickness but have been as merry as 
possible, tumbling about from one 
side of the cabin to the other,’ and 
even dining in the cuddy with Mr 
Fruse on one flank and his sister on 
the other, and ‘I have fine fun at 
dinner such as laughing, etc.’ They 


were also regularly going on deck 
after dinner, even if the Gentlemen 


were in no fit state to escort them, 
and were reading ‘Heart of Mid- 
lothian’ (‘a book I am sure you 
would not choose for us. It is about 
a girl who was not lawfully married : 
I shall be glad when it is finished.’). 
They were also ‘ dancing regularly 
after luncheon in our Cabin,’ women 
only, but enough to make up a 
quadrille, and presumably regardless 
of those in the next cabin who sought 
repose after their luncheon. 

The ship stopped only once on the 
voyage, at the Island of Bourben, 
Réunion. It was arranged that all 
the ladies should land, but, for- 
tunately perhaps, before irrevocable 
mischief could be done, the Captain 
was given Mr Cherry’s sermon to 
read and decided against the dangers 
of such a project. ‘ The cadets went 
on shore and never were more dis- 
appointed, it was a most disagreeable 
dirty French town. Nothing worth 
seeing or having but a few flowers, 
the fruit not reckoned good.’ 

The last entry in the Journal occurs 
on 16th June. By then Madras was 
distant only four days’ sail before 
the south-west monsoon. It ends, 
‘ Everybody on Board appears to be 
quite wild, the officers say they can 
scarcely manage the young men, but 
yet I can’t see what they have to 
make them happy, no father, no 
friend to make them happy. They 
are going but to do their duty which 
ought to be a pleasure certainly, but 
nothing I am sure to render them 
frantic’ The prison doors were 
slowly opening. 
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The rest is silence. Perhaps those 
four years since he wrote had mel- 
lowed the Collector, and there may 
have been a loosening of standards 
on both sides. It may be he was so 
overjoyed to see his daughters that 
he did not subject them to the post- 
mortem they must have expected, to 
discover how far their conduct in 
those four long months had fallen 
short of the standards he had laid 
down for them. We shall never 
know. Suffice it—as a note in very 
bold handwriting on the back of the 
manuscript makes clear—that Mr 
Peter Cherry did not himself meet 
them at Madras. He actually sent 
down ‘a young ensign’ to do so, 
whom Miss Georgiana incontinently 


P2 


married in the following year, leaving 
presumably poor Mr Fruse, some- 
where in the mofussil, to realise the 
fleeting nature of shipboard affec- 
tions. 

But one feels that Miss Georgiana 
deserved the happy ending after that 
lengthy maiden voyage, and we may 
hope that one day (home leave was 
never a thing to be counted on in that 
era with any certainty) she saw her 
own country again. Perhaps (who 
knows ?) she lived to compose a 
sermon to her own granddaughters, 
on the ‘When we were your age’ 
principle, in the hopes that they, 
when they went out East, would also 
not be among those in Social Peril 
on the Sea. 
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COMMENT 


THE first satisfaction over the mild 
thaw which accompanied the Prime 
Minister’s departure from Moscow 
having subsided, people began to 
voice misgivings. There were, of 
course, our Allies, the United States 
and France. The former did not 
altogether relish the passing of the 
initiative from Mr Dulles and the 
State Department to Mr Macmillan 
and the Foreign Office. Wicked 
suggestions, which the dates disprove, 
have been made that we took ad- 
vantage of Mr Dulles’s illness to 
assert the independence of British 
policy. There is a stronger fear that 
in some way we are on the road to a 
second Munich, and that the tough 
policy with Russia associated with 
Mr Dulles will be whittled down. 
As for the French, they are always 
inclined to be suspicious of any move 
in which they have not been invited 
to share. Also, like the Americans, 
they dread the slightest concession 
to a policy of disengagement, and in 
conjunction with Dr Adenauer are 
firmly opposed to any recognition of 
East Germany. 

Mr Macmillan planned to follow 
up his Russian journey with visits to 
Paris, Bonn and Washington, where 
he would personally explain what 
had happened in Moscow. In Paris 
he was received with a slight coolness, 
but got an assurance that France 
would take part in the projected Con- 


ference of Foreign Ministers. Dr 
Adenauer may not have been so 
happy about this,- perhaps because 
he suspected that the German Foreign 
Minister might find himself sitting 
at the same table as East Germany’s ; 
but Mr Macmillan ended his visit to 
Bonn on a note not only of agreement 
but of extreme cordiality. 

The talks with President Eisen- 
hower which followed had all the 
appearance of an equal success. Un- 
doubtedly the argument at Washing- 
ton was often keen, and some 
difference in outlook was disclosed, 
but at anyrate Britain and the United 
States will march in step when the 
Foreign Ministers meet in May. 

Yet nothing has happened to 
diminish to any marked extent the 
gravity of the situation. Mr Khrush- 
chev has agreed to the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference, though mak- 
ing clear his opinion that Foreign 
Ministers are small fry and that to 
deal with disarmament and the 
future of Berlin only talks at the 
Summit will serve. Without doubt, 
if the Russian Foreign Minister 
comes to the Conference with the 
general intention to repeat Mr Mol- 
otov’s ‘ niet, niet,’ or at best to refer 
every detail to Moscow, not much 
progress is likely; and no one has 
squarely faced the question whether 
a Summit talk is conditional on the 
Foreign Ministers having found a 
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basis of agreement or will take place 
anyhow. Mr Khrushchev, having 
conceded the point of a meeting of 
Foreign Ministers, also receded from 
27th May as the date on which the 
settlement of the future of Berlin 
must be reached. If hopeful negotia- 
tions are in train, he is quite ready to 
postpone a decision. He has, how- 
ever, been explicit that a decision 
must be made, be it in May or the 
late summer. His only further re- 
laxation has been an intimation that 
arrangements should be possible 
whereby Berlin, though becoming a 
free city, could still be garrisoned by 
the armies of occupation, whose 
position there would be safeguarded 
by international guarantee. How 
this would work out is doubtful, and 
Mr Khrushchev is probably right in 
his belief that only a Summit Con- 
ference could settle the status of the 
city satisfactorily. 

But Mr Khrushchev is a man of 
frequent and bewildering changes. 
He blows hot or cold according ap- 
parently to the mood of the moment ; 
and we have no assurance that in a 
month’s time he will still be saying 
what he may have said in the past 
week. 


The initial trouble in Parliament 
over Nyasaland raged round two 
distinct points, of which one was 
very important and the other was 
not—or not to a comparable degree. 
The one which was not so important, 
of course, concerned Mr Stonehouse, 
the Member of Parliament who 
visited the Federation for purposes 
of his own and, while there, delivered 


himself of a number of unfortunate 
speeches. It is no doubt true that 
he asked his audiences to refrain 
from violence, but it is equally true, 
as we learnt years ago in India, that 
such exhortations to restraint at a 
moment of excitement are usually 
disregarded. If Mr Stonehouse 
knew, as may be presumed (and 
hoped), very little of what was hap- 
pening and threatening to happen in 
Nyasaland, his ignorance should 
have been an additional reason for 
behaving with discretion. As it was, 
he comported himself so irrespon- 
sibly that his appearance in Nyasa- 
land was banned and he was eventu- 
ally deported. 

Naturally the Opposition at West- 
minster raised the age-old cry of 
Privilege, on the grounds that a 
Member had been prevented from 
exercising his rights and doing his 
duty by visiting a dependent terri- 
tory. The Speaker rejected the 
claim, pointing out that Privilege 
belongs to Parliament, not to a 
Member of Parliament. If Mr 
Stonehouse had gone to the Federa- 
tion on a Delegation or Mission of 
the House of Commons, Privilege 
might be claimed ; but since appar- 
ently he went there as a private 
person, with largely journalistic in- 
tentions, he was rightly treated as 
such. 

Most people will agree on the 
unreasonableness of the claim that 
a Member of Parliament should be 
allowed to make as much of a nuis- 
ance of himself as he pleases in a 
Commonwealth country, whereas the 
ordinary British subject can be 
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arrested or deported in accordance 
with the law of the land he is visiting. 
If Mr Stonehouse had been pre- 
vented from returning to his duties 
at Westminster, his colleagues might 
have murmured the blessed word 
Privilege with some justification. But, 
so far as can be ascertained, he was 
given every opportunity of leaving 
the country, and by his own choice 
refused to avail himself of any of the 
facilities offered. He even made a 
show of resistance to deportation, 
and there was an undignified scuffle, 
in which Mr Stonehouse lost some 
of his dignity and a button off his 
coat. 

Much more important than the 
grievances, real or fancied, of Mr 
Stonehouse, who after all is a person 
of no particular significance, is the 
actual trouble that broke out in 
Nyasaland and unhappily brought 
bloodshed in its train. According 
to the Colonial Secretary, there was 
evidence of a wide conspiracy to 
start a massacre of Europeans. In 
these circumstances the Governor of 
Nyasaland, without, as the Opposi- 
tion in Parliament suggested, any 
pressure from Whitehall, declared 
a state of emergency ; and he could 
hardly have acted otherwise. 

The apparent irrationality of the 
Criticism is explained, though not 
justified, by the present attitude of 
the Opposition towards Federation. 
Having accepted it originally with 
hesitation, and later opposed it, the 
Opposition is rapidly moving to- 
wards a position in which, if they 
are in office in 1960, when the whole 


question is due for a review, they 
will try to ‘ unscramble ’ the Federa- 
tion. In going in this direction they 
have shown a lamentable short- 
sightedness. In the debates at 
Westminster Mr Griffiths and Mr 
Callaghan have used language about 
Sir Roy Welensky, the Prime Min- 
ister of the Federation, such as no 
British statesman has ever used about 
the leader of a self-governing country 
of the Commonwealth. Their words 
will not be forgotten; and if the 
Socialists win the general election, 
the relations between them and Sir 
Roy will be very precarious. If, as 
seems likely, Sir Roy and his party, 
who represent the majority of Euro- 
pean opinion in the Federation, come 
to the conclusion that it is the 
deliberate intention of the United 
Kingdom Government to undermine 
their position, they will not be 
inactive. The Opposition has not 
paused to reflect that the residuary 
legatee of Rhodesia may not be 
Whitehall, but the Union of South 
Africa, as, in different circumstances, 
Rhodes himself intended it to be. 
It is true that Rhodesia does not 
want to be absorbed in the Union 
and in the past voted against incor- 
poration, even when it was offered 
by no less attractive and statesman- 
like a sponsor than General Smuts. 
But if Rhodesians are persuaded 
that what is being threatened is the 
continuance of White settlement in 
Central Africa, the strain on their 
undoubted loyalty to the Crown may 
become too heavy to be borne, and™ 
they will accept incorporation in the 
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Union as the lesser of two evils. To 
do the Socialists justice, many of 
their wiser heads are aware of this 
danger and privately critical of their 
leaders. Unfortunately, there can be 
a lot of grumbling in the Smoking- 
Room, but, when the Division Bell 
rings, the ranks are closed. 

As for the Africans—particularly 
in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land—they are really crying out 
before they are hurt. What they 
fear, or profess to fear, is that in 
1960 the Federation, so far from 
falling apart, may be knit more 
closely together and be given what 
used to be called Dominion Status. 
Their hope of creating a Ghana 
or perhaps two Ghanas in Central 
Africa would then disappear. The 
Act that established the Federation, 
however, made it quite clear that 
Dominion Status is not to be granted 
until it is demanded by a clear 
majority of the people—Africans as 
well as British. The Conservative 
Government has never intimated any 
intention of breaking this clause, and 
until it does, the agitation of the 
National Congress is premature. 

By way of making a constructive 
contribution to the whole question, 
the Opposition pressed for a Parlia- 
mentary Delegation to be sent to 
Nyasaland as quickly as possible. 
A more foolish suggestion could 
hardly have been conceived. There 
are times when a Parliamentary 
Delegation can serve a useful pur- 
pose. The one that went to Kenya 
during the Mau-Mau troubles pro- 
duced a valuable report, which had 


a good effect on public opinion in 
this country. But when a question 
has made a sharp division on Party 
lines in the House of Commons, a 
Parliamentary visit can probably be 
not only useless, but mischievous. 
Suppose that nine Members, five 
from the Government and four from 
the Opposition, had gone to Nyasa- 
land to investigate the events that 
led to the proclamation of an Emer- 
gency. Almost inevitably it would 
have returned with a majority report 
signed by five Conservatives, and a 
minority report signed by four 
Socialists; and what would have 
been the value of either of these ? 
The Government, more sensibly, 
favoured the appointment of a small 
Committee of a different kind. 

Meanwhile the central problem 
remains—that so far the Federal 
Government has not begun to con- 
vert the Africans to an acceptance 
of Federation. That Nyasaland 
certainly, and Northern Rhodesia 
probably, have greatly benefited from 
it does not change by an iota the 
opposition of the politically articulate 
African ; and the present trouble in 
Nyasaland is bound to stiffen his 
attitude. 

Yet one of the objections to setting 
up Nyasaland as an independent 
African State—and an objection 
which the African politician usually 
ignores—is that it is not and never 
has been viable. It cannot be a 
Central African Ghana, because it 
has not got Ghana’s natural resources. 
Someone—cither the United King- 
dom or the Federation—would have 
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to subsidise it to the tune of about 
four millions a year, and as the 
Federation is ready to do so, there is 
no valid reason why the United 
Kingdom should take over the 
liability. 

As a matter of historical interest, 
it may be worth recalling that 
originally Nyasaland was designed 
to be, and for a short time was, 
part of the Rhodesian heritage. It 
had been rescued from the Arab 
slave raiders and an extremity of 
misery by that intrepid Imperialist, 
Sir Harry Johnston. Since Her 
Majesty’s Government would not 
provide the money required for 
keeping the peace, repelling the 
slave raiders and administering the 
country, he turned to Cecil Rhodes 
and the British South Africa Com- 
pany, who were pushing forth from 
Mashonaland. For some _ years 
Rhodes paid an annual subsidy of 
£10,000, while Johnston acted as 
the Company’s agent in the countries 
round the Lakes. The arrangement 
ended when more money was re- 
quired. The British South Africa 
Company was prepared to give it 
on certain conditions about land and 
minerals which Johnston reluctantly 
accepted, but which the Foreign and 
Colonial Offices tried to alter. The 
upshot was a violent quarrel between 
Rhodes and Johnston, who were both 
men of arbitrary temper, and a grant 
in aid from Her Majesty’s Treasury. 
For good or ill Nyasaland came out of 
the Chartered territory, only return- 
ing to it with Federation a few years 


ago. As a result Nyasaland grew 
away from and not towards the 


Rhodesias, with results that are pain- 
fully obvious today. 


In Iraq, General Kassem has 
nearly come to grief in his balancing 
trick between the Communists and 
the Egyptian Nationalists. Having 
gone a little too far in the direction 
of Communism he had to face an 
armed revolt in the north; and this 
seems to have nearly succeeded. 
The moral which future rebels will 
probably draw from the failure of 
the revolt in Mosul is that the key 
to the country is still Baghdad and 
that a coup d’état, to be successful, 
must begin by capturing the capital. 

Some developments of an alarming 
and outstanding significance have 
come out of the Mosul revolt. The 
first is a display of unexpected 
strength by the Communists, on 
whose support General Kassem has 
had to rely more and more. In the 
days of Nuri-es-Said most of the 
students were known to be Com- 
munists; but students very often 
are, and no one was seriously con- 
cerned. Now the movement has 
spread from the young intelligentsia 
to Labour and brought them into an 
ominous alliance. Previously people 
have been inclined to make the 
comfortable assumption that Com- 
munism will never win over an Arab 
or Moslem country. They may be 
right, and in the Middle East Com- 
munism may be no more than an 
attitude of Opposition to the estab- 
lished Government. But they may 
be wrong, and certainly the com- 
mittees that are springing up in Iraq 
are not unlike the Soviets which pre- 
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ceded the October Revolution in 
Russia. 

This prospect is profoundly dis- 
tasteful to President Nasser. He is 
quite ready to get what help he 
can from Communist sources, and 
even while he is making inflamma- 
tory speeches against Communism, 
Russian arms are being landed at 
Alexandria and Russian technicians 
are on their way to the Aswan 
Dam. But at the same time he is 
most disinclined to see a rival to 
Arab Nationalism established in 
Baghdad. If Cairo is number one 
in the Arab world, Baghdad has 
always been number two. And 
between the two cities the rivalry 
is historic. Today it is vitriolic, 
President Nasser’s denunciations and 
abuse of General Kassem have been 
of a kind that might well be a 
prelude to war. As the two countries 
are separated by seas and deserts, 
war may be unlikely, since they 
will not find it easy to get at each 
other, save circuitously over the 
border between Iraq and Syria. But 
relations are certain to be strained, 
and if President Nasser can engineer 
another rebellion in Iraq, he will 
undoubtedly do so and indeed has 
practically said that he will. 

In this troublesome situation a 
minor consolation is that so far no 
one has put the blame for it on the 
wicked Imperialists, the truth being 
that we are known to dislike President 
Nasser only a little less than we dis- 
like the Communists. 


On 12th March Sir David Eccles, 
the President of the Board of Trade, 


spoke very plainly to the American 
Chamber of Commerce in London 
on some of the commercial aspects 
of the Western Alliance. With his 
central theme—that our co-operation 
in economic policy is as necessary 
as our co-operation in Defence and 
Foreign Affairs—no one will seriously 
quarrel. In an alliance of this kind 
the weakness of one is the weakness 
of all ; and it is therefore particularly 
incumbent on everyone to avoid 
actions that may do damage to an ally. 

Sir David’s ground may have been 
less firm when he went on to enum- 
erate some recent examples of what 
he regarded as discriminatory and 
even unfriendly action on the part of 
the United States—the quotas on 
lead and zinc, the more recent rejec- 
tion of British tenders on grounds of 
defence, the wool tariff quota, and 
the preference accorded to the 
American system of aircraft control 
over the British Decca system. 

Sir David went on to affirm that 
Britain herself was progressively dis- 
mantling the quotas on dollar goods 
and was even hoping in the near 
future to eliminate them altogether, 
provided the exchange situation re- 
mains sufficiently favourable. 

All this may be true, but is scarcely 
the whole truth. Sir David was 
naturally speaking, first and fore- 
most, as a Briton and as President of 
the Board of Trade. In this capacity 
he made insufficient allowance for 
the real difficulties confronting the 
Government of the United States. 
However anxious it may be to sup- 
port an ally, it has other customers 
whose interests cannot be entirely 





ignored. However ready it may be 
to admit British competition in the 
American market—and in the past 
Americans have given proof of such 
readiness by a lowering of tariffs, 
their own recession is more serious 
than ours is as yet, and they naturally 
hesitate to provide work for Glasgow 
and Coventry at the expense of 
Pittsburg and Detroit. Of course 
there was some lobbying. This may 
be a distasteful practice, but no 
Government is strong enough to 
dismiss as negligible the outcries of 
pressure-groups in Congress. The 
reason given for setting aside a low 
British tender may have been the 
wrong one, but other and better 
reasons come readily to mind. It is 
worth remembering that in 1958 
American exports fell by 17 per cent. 
When people are apprehensive of 
losing their markets overseas, they 
become more sensitive to the state of 
their market at home. 

Where Sir David was certainly 
right was over the need to treat the 
economic war as a reality for which 
we must plan more intelligently. 
For it is an economic war. There is 
good evidence that the Russians have 
no desire to start a shooting-match, 
which they probably know they would 
eventually lose and which would 
anyhow bring havoc on the world. 
There are other ways of winning a 
war than by dropping bigger and 
better bombs than the enemy. There 
is the way by weakening the enemy’s 
economic strength, by driving him 
out of his established markets and by 
undermining him in those of the 
uncommitted countries, For such a 
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war Russia has facilities which the 
free world has difficulty in matching. 
Russia can offer and is offering goods 
at the most attractive prices and on 
the most favourable financial terms 
to countries which are hungry to 
buy, but are short of purchasing 
power. It can swing all the resources 
of the U.S.S.R. and its satellites into 
an economic offensive on a particular 
market in a particular country at a 
time when the greatest damage can 
be done to competitors. It can offer 
the same article—a motor-car or a 
radio set or whatever it is—at a very 
high price internally and at a very 
low price externally. The Russian 
or Czech consumer may grumble, 
but is powerless. The British or 
American consumer, if so treated, 
could and would do a great deal 
more than grumble. Simultaneously, 
by industrial sabotage the Russians 
can hamper and delay the production 
of their rivals. They can promote 
strikes at docks and in key trades 
like electricity and engineering ; and 
since they can show a contrast in the 
punctuality of the deliveries they are 
able to make from lands where 
strikes are impossible, they score 
fresh points in their overseas markets. 
In the long term, the resources of 
the free world are tremendous. If 
we add together those of the United 
States, the British Commonwealth 
and Western Europe, we have an 
economic power which Russia cannot 
hope to equal. But if the nations of 
the free world, instead of organising 
themselves and acting in harmony, 
dissipate their strength in economic 
struggles with each other, they will 
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lose half their effectiveness. It is 
perhaps too much to hope for an 
economic direction as clear as the 
military control of N.A.T.O., but 
something like it is essential to 
victory. 


Always and of necessity a Prime 
Minister is a lonely man. He has 
colleagues, some of whom may be 
hoping shortly to take his place. He 
may have old friends, but he sees 
them seldom, partly because they 
are shy of trespassing on the time of 
one of the busiest men in the land, 
and partly because he really has very 
little time to spare for people who 
are not directly concerned in the 
government of the country. He is a 
marked man. He cannot go off in 
the evening quietly to have a chop 
at his Club, without someone he has 
no wish to see seizing the chance of 
a chat with the Prime Minister, or a 
secretary arriving with an urgent 
message. If he takes a walk in the 
park, a detective stalks twenty-five 
yards or so behind him. Since he 
can seldom go anywhere unrecognised 
he is as a soldier would be who was 
perpetually in uniform. He is never 
off duty. If he is married, of course, 
his wife may be a buttress against 
the importunities of the world; but 
unless she is a very exceptional 
woman, she may listen with sympathy 
to his hopes and fears and conun- 
drums, but probably will not be able 
to help him with that detached, 
disinterested and unbiased advice a 
man in his position needs. 


1 “The Powers Behind Prime Ministers.’ By Sir Charles Petrie. 


Kee.) 


For that the Prime Minister often 
turns to his Private Secretary, as Sir 
Charles Petrie says in a book which 
every private secretary, past or 
present, will enjoy. This simple 
fact explains the dependence of so 
many Prime Ministers on the service 
of some apparently unimportant 
young man, who is nevertheless the 
nearest public life in Britain can 
show to an Eminence Grise. 

The best, if not quite the first, 
of the tribe was Monty Corry, who 
gave fifteen years of loyal and un- 
selfish service to Disraeli. He was 
not at all a solemn young man. 
When Disraeli first saw him, he was 
doing a breakdown and singing a 
comic song, both accomplishments 
that delighted Dizzy, who promptly 
engaged him and kept him to the day 
of his own death. Corry was invalu- 
able in politics, knowing just whom 
the Prime Minister ought to see or 
consult, who should or should not 
entertain him, who needed a fillip, 
who a snub. It was Corry who took 
the opinion of the Lobbies and 
brought to Disraeli’s notice the 
young men in Parliament who were 
going to count. It was Corry who 
played so necessary a part in the 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares. 
It was Corry who contrived to order 
the special train from the Congress 
of Berlin with enough publicity to 
alarm Bismarck and to bring the 
Russians to their senses. Everybody 
trusted him. He neither applied for 
nor took anything for himself, al- 
though in the. end he accepted a 


(MacGibbon & 
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peerage ; and Queen Victoria, rely- 
ing on his judgment and experience, 
often asked his opinion. 

One test of the worth of the 
Private Secretary is his capacity on 
occasion to tell his master unpalatable 
truths, or better still, to convey them 
without telling him ; as when Corry 
briefed the British Ambassador at 
Berlin to dissuade Disraeli from 
making his opening speech at the 
Congress in French. 

As influential as Corry in a very 
different way was Jack Sandars, who 
served Arthur Balfour for so long. 
Sandars owed his influence as much 
to Balfour’s laziness as to his own 
undoubted qualities. Balfour would 
not go to the Carlton Club, but 
Sandars went there and afterwards 
repeated to his chief what the 
members were saying. Balfour would 
not read the newspapers, but Sandars 
read them for him. Balfour had his 
own protective armour against bores 
and office-seekers, but when some- 
times one of them penetrated it, he 
then came up against Sandars. In- 
deed, Sandars seemed to exceed the 
usual privileges of a Private Secretary. 
On several occasions, on his own 


responsibility, he called a Cabinet, 
and once he even summoned Parlia- 
ment ! 5; 

The portraits in Sir Charles Petrie’s 
gallery are of widely different men. 
They were all able, loyal, acquainted 
with their fellows and their fellows’ 
foibles ; and as their masters’ needs 
were various, their contributions 
were various too. Any one of them 
might have made his mark in any 
Cabinet ; but all preferred obscurity 
to the limelight, and perhaps the 
reality of power to the illusion of it. 
All Sir Charles’s Grey Eminences 
were not private secretaries. He 
ends his list with Sir Horace Wilson, 
the most controversial figure of the 
lot, who appeared with Baldwin and 
went out with Neville Chamberlain 
and from start to finish was a Civil 
Servant. He accepted his eminence 
with genuine reluctance and carried 
it out with a glare of publicity and 
against a barrage of criticism no other 
Eminence had suffered; and, al- 
though Sir Charles does not make 
the point, since Horace Wilson’s 
departure no one of the same calibre 
has ever taken that place of power 
at ‘ No. 10.’ 
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ELSPETH HUXLEY 
The Flame Trees of Thika 


MEMORIES OF AN AFRICAN CHILDHOOD 


Laurens van der Post 

‘No one who cares about the fate of Africa can possibly 
be ignorant of Mrs Huxley’s distinguished role as an 
observer and interpreter of African events.... From the 
evocative title to the last sentence I found myself held and 
entranced by this tale at times so tender, endearing and 
poignant and at others so light, carefree and gay.’ 

Siriol Hugh-Jones 

‘A vivid, beautifully written, brilliant-eyed book about the 
author’s childhood in Africa, full of magic and violent 
death, snakes, leopards, jumbo ants and hardly less exotic 
adults, and a clear, calm, observant child in the centre, 
involved with and unalarmed by her amazing surroundings.’ 
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Richard Carrington 


THE TEARS OF ISIS 


The Story of a New Journey from the Mouth 
to the Source of the River Nile 


Cyril Connolly 

‘I warmly recommend The Tears of Isis.’ 

Scotsman 

‘ Vivacity, humour, perspective . . . an eye for the strange 
and the novel, and with the dramatic poise to record 
them . . . much that is pointed and illuminating to say 
about modern Egypt and Egyptians.’ 

Economist 

‘ A good travel book . . . he writes fluently and yet carefully 
. . . for those who are actually thinking of following 
him he is an admirable and encouraging forerunner.’ 


Sphere 
‘Immensely informative, very erudite and laced with 
humour.’ Illustrated 25s net 
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MAGA’S REVIEWS 


BY ROBERT H. HILL 


William Travis. Beyond the Reefs. 
221 pp. (Allen & Unwin.) 21s. 


The modern skin-diver, with his 
aqualung and swim-fins, has begun to 
send his reports from the terra incognita 
of the ocean bed. Among these pioneers 
of the deep seas comes Mr Travis, an 
airman who, tiring of his job, resolved 
to enlarge his experience by travelling 
downwards instead of upwards and 
found his opportunty when he learnt 
that the opaline green-snail shells, 
discoverable around the Seychelles, 
were a highly salable commodity. To 
venture down into those tropic seas is 
to risk life or limb with every dive, 
and it is almost unnerving to read here 
of some of the encounters between 
divers and sharks among the coral reefs. 
Mr Travis has some strange and 
frightening incidents to tell of, and 
nothing seems stranger than that he 
and all the young Creoles whom he 
had trained for the work should have 
come back intact from such an under- 
taking. 

The menace of the sharks was met 
with coolness and daring, based on 
intelligent observation. He concluded, 
for one thing, that when sharks are 
circling lazily they are not hungry and 
therefore not dangerous; and for 
another, that a diver is safe from attack 
in daylight so long as he stays deep 
enough below the surface. His ex- 
perience went to confirm these deduc- 
tions, but it must have demanded more 
than ordinary nerve to put them to the 
test. Mr Travis has a sense of humour 
which often provides relief from the 
anxiety of following his fortunes among 
the sharks. His meetings with some of 


the less deadly inhabitants of the deep, 
such as the inquisitive rock-cod who 
would follow him about, are pure 
comedy, and so is his little experiment 
with one of those creatures of mystery 
and antiquity, the giant tortoises of the 
island of Aldabra. In sum, the enter- 
tainment is so good that one is sorry 
to learn how inadequate was the material 
reward for all this risk, initiative and 
enterprise. 


Leslie H. Neatby. In Quest of the 
North-West Passage. 194 pp. 
(Constable.) 21s. 


It took nearly three hundred years, 
and the lives of many brave men, to 
prove that the Elizabethan voyagers who 
dreamed of a North-West Passage to 
China had not dreamed idly. The 
history of exploration contains perhaps 
no other story of so long a search for 
one objective, and here is a book which 
traces it through from the Elizabethan 
pioneers to the Victorians, Franklin and 
McClure and McClintock, who brought 
the long-drawn tale to an end. We 
recall the names of the heroes of the 
North-West Passage, or some of them ; 
and a glance at the map of northern 
Canada shows them catalogued for ever 
in the names of islands, channels and 
bays. But exactly what each one con- 
tributed to the quest, we of a later 
generation might find it hard to say; 
and the story Dr Neatby tells will be 
as good as new for many readers. 

This is a saga with no lack of heroes, 
a story of a succession of expeditions 
some of which ended in disaster, some 
in triumph; some carried the quest 
nearer to final success, others failed to 








Meeting with Japan 


FOSCO MARAINI penetrates to the heart of a country in 
which the modern and the mediaeval are strangely mingled, and to 
the essence of a civilisation remote from our own. The book is 
superbly illustrated with 154 photographs, 36 in full colour. 42s. 


Mexico: Three-storeyed land 


A. D. ?SERSTEVENS Mexico isa land that seems to exist 
in triple layers—three altitudes, three civilisations, three races. The 
author draws an honest portrait of this strange country in all its aspects. 
A fine travel book, also useful to those contemplating a = “ 
us. ’ 


Red Gloth and Green Forest 


ALFONSO VINCI The amazing story of his travels in South 
America and capture by the ferocious Samatari. ‘A man who would 
be curious and enquiring anywhere, and a very spirited writer... 
extraordinary forest journeys . . . a narrative which is deeply exciting 
. .. conveys wonder and emotion ’—V. S. PRITCHETT, ~~ Statesman. 
Illus. 30s. 


Yucatan Adventure 


LEONARD CLARK This fine explorer’s posthumous volume 
tells of his travels into the fascinating land that was once the home of 
the ancient and mysterious Mayan civilisation. ‘A grand adventurous 
travel book . . . I’m off to Yucatan as soon as I can find the time.’ 
GEORGE MILLAR, Daily Express. Illus. 21s. 


Not in the Limelight 


SIR RONALD WINGATE tas lived an energetic life 
that has taken him all over the world, and people and places of historic 
importance crowd his book. The chain of events he unfolds leads from 
Balliol to the India Kipling knew, and right up to his work during the 
last war and after. Illus. 25s. 
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enlarge the boundaries of the known. 
Each stands as a story on its own and 
is so well told that the historical per- 
spective is for a time forgotten in our 
concern for the fate of each party of 
adventurers imprisoned in the ice. Dr 
Neatby makes us see his heroes as men 
of the most various characters and 
abilities. The solid but unspectacular 
John Davis, if he achieved no startling 
discoveries, dispelled a confused mist of 
travellers’ tales; Sir Thomas Button, 
explorer of Hudson Bay, has fallen 
into obscurity because he made no 
wholly original discovery and met no 
signal disaster; Parry was the most 
prudent and most successful of Arctic 
navigators; while Franklin, who at 
last discovered the elusive passage and 
paid for it with his life, was ‘ the marine 
geographer par excellence’ and the man 
who ‘ put a roof on the map of Canada.’ 
Of them, and all the others who lived 
or died to realise the Elizabethan vision, 
this book worthily revives the memory. 


Rear-Admiral W. S. Chalmers. Full 
Cycle. 288 pp. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 30s. 


Future historians of the Second World 
War will be fortunate if they can lay 
hands on this biography of Admiral Sir 
Bertram Ramsay; for no history of that 
war can neglect Ramsay’s part in it. 
His biographer says of him at the end 
of the book that he ‘ had accelerated the 
downfall of a continental despot as surely 
as Nelson had done at Trafalgar.’ Any- 
one who follows his story through these 
pages must agree that it is a just con- 
clusion. The man who organised the 
rescue of the B.E.F. from the Dunkirk 
beaches, and who lived to direct the 
naval side of the Normandy landings 
four years afterwards, can be sure of 
his place in history. These two achieve- 
ments are the high dramatic points in 
Rear-Admiral Chalmers’s book and ex- 
plain his title; both are described as 
seen from Ramsay’s headquarters, and 


in such day-to-day detail that the 
tenseness and excitement of the time 
can be felt once more. 

Ramsay had all the essential qualities 
for his demanding post, notably a cool 
head in a crisis, toughness under con- 
tinual strain, and the ability to work 
well with others. There are many 
extracts in this book from his letters 
to his wife, often written in the war’s 
most hazardous hours, and it is in these 
that his character comes out most 
clearly. But it is sad to read the later 
ones, when victory was in sight and 
the Allied Naval Commander-in-Chief 
was letting his thought turn homewards. 
‘I feel that... I shall be with you 
at home next summer,’ he writes ; and 
again, ‘I’ve no ambitions for further 
glory and long only for my country 
home.’ For him, as for Nelson, death 
and victory came together; a fatal air 
accident, as the war was ending, denied 
him the expected homecoming. The 
name of Bertram Ramsay should not 
be forgotten so long as the British 
people remember their Finest Hour, 
and it is right that his story now finds 
its place on the shelves beside the Lives 
of the great seamen of our earlier wars. 


Miles Smeeton. Once is Enough. 205 pp. 
(Hart-Davis.) 18s. 


The literature of small boats, of little 
craft ploughing the oceans under sail, 
has been expanding fast in recent years. 
Those whose passion is sailing, perhaps, 
read all of it; but yachtsmen, after all, 
are only a small part of ‘the great 
variety of readers,’ and it seems there 
must be many others who enjoy a story 
of a hazardous voyage though they may 
not know one bit of rigging from another. 
As for Mr Smeeton’s book, the sailing 
man will go cheerfully all the way with 
him, but the others should perhaps be 
recommended to persevere. And that 
for two reasons. This author is too 
ardent a sailor to have much mercy on 
the uninitiated, and at times the layman 
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will find his pages somewhat heavy with 
technical detail. Then, the drama is 
slow in developing ; the voyage of the 
Tzu Hang, in which Mr Smeeton with 
his wife and a friend set out from 
Melbourne to round the Horn, promises 
at first more exhilaration for the crew 
than excitement for the reader. Ship- 
board menus and light chatter pad out 
the record of days of fair winds and 
fine sailing. But then arrived the giant 
wave which, while it almost obliterated 
yacht and crew, at the same instant 
rescues the narrative from all threat of 
dullness. Thereafter it was a matter of 
salving what they could from the débris, 
and sailing a patched-up wreck without 
most of the navigational aids, until a 
landfall was made on the Chilean coast. 
The story does not end even there; for, 
after the long business of repair in the 
Chilean Navy Yard, two of these three 
intrepid mariners set out once more to 





Nervy ? Strung up ? or just vaguely 
dissatisfied with life in general ? 


Emotional Conflict 


What it is and what to do about it 


by PETER FLETCHER, the Harley 
Street consulting psychologist, will 
help you. He explains in homely 
language that our fears and frustra- 
tions are not necessarily due to faults 
in ourselves ; more probably we are 
just the victims of outside circum- 
stances—we must learn to adapt 
ourselves to other people and outside 
events. This the author shows us 
how to do. 

“New, stimulating and helpful,” 
says Dr. Eustace Chesser of this 
book. 

At your bookshop 10/6 
By Post 11/- ($1:80) 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 
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attempt Cape Horn. Success was not 
to be theirs, but in spite of Mr Smeeton’s 
title one is left with the impression that 
these are not the people to take No for 
a final answer. 


Richard J. Mac Cullagh. Vikings’ 
Wake. 239 pp. (Van Nostrand.) 
40s. 


It would be easy but perhaps a little 
misleading to describe ‘ Vikings’ Wake ’ 
simply as the log of a voyage. A log, 
in the dictionary definition, is the record 
of a ship’s progress, and here certainly 
is recorded the progress of the author’s 
yacht Maid of Mourne as he sailed her 
through tricky Scandinavian waters and 
home to Northern Ireland. But this 
writer’s pen is not one for a set course, 
and to follow his musings is often to 
be borne well beyond anything relevant 
to a properly constituted log-book. To 
say this is a discursive book is not a 
disparagement, but a warning to those 
who take imaginative passage in the 
Maid of Mourne that they should be 
prepared for a devious voyage. The 
passenger in the right leisurely mood 
will find interest in these excursions 
into Scandinavian history, lore and 
landscape; while for the yaehtsman 
who wants practical guidance Mr Mac 
Cullagh has sensibly provided Pilotage 
Notes at the tail of each chapter. 

The author is not shy of the em- 
purpled phrase: to him the wind is 
‘that capricious lady’ and twilight 
‘night’s dusky mantle,’ and when he 
leaves home he ‘ marches out from under 
the roof-tree.? He is, we are told, a 
descendant of the Vikings himself, and 
he dwells admiringly on the ancient 
Viking poets . . . ‘ with what poetic 
metaphors they bejewelled their tales.’ 
So the style, perhaps, has deep roots ; 
and for all its touch of quaintness it 
can often illuminate a scene. It is the 
poet, not the navigator, who writes of 
his yacht sailing ‘sweetly down the 
tinted fairway at sunset, her tall mast 
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of Fighting 

Patrick Cruttwell 
A brilliantly ironic story of the inter- 
play of power politics and natione!- 
ism, in an Asian ex-colony struggling 
for progress under invasion and re- 
invasion, epitomising the relations 
of East to West in the last twenty 
years. 15s. 


Sailor’s Luck 
Richard Armstrong 


“A tense, exciting novel, a mature 
adventure story in which the thrills 
are mixed with understanding and 
pn mapa Mr Armstrong’s narra- 
tive has a powerful thrusting drive.” — 
The Times Lit. Suppt. 15s, 
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and traditions of Spain. 16s, 
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a lance of gold and the sails just asleep.’ 
In Mr Mac Cullagh a love of words 
plainly goes hand in hand with the love 
of a sail and the sea; and he is his 
own skilful illustrator, too. 


Elspeth Huxley. The Flame Trees of 
Thika. 288 pp. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 16s. 


As a writer Mrs Huxley has not been 
satisfied to cultivate only one garden ; 
she has written novels, travel-books, 
racial studies, detective stories. Now 
she turns her accomplished pen to 
autobiography ; for it is her own younger 
self who stands at the centre of this 
tale of a child growing up on a coffee 
plantation in Kenya. The child’s age 
is never explicitly stated, but a glance 
at ‘ Who’s Who” indicates that when 
the First World War cut short for her 
the exciting life with her parents in 
East Africa, the future authoress had 
only just turned seven. Perhaps, then, 
the novelist’s creative imagination has 
been allowed to work upon childhood 
memories in filling out characters and 
conversations. Mrs Huxley introduces 
us to a richly varied collection of people, 
from her own sanguine father and 
forthright mother to their Boer neigh- 
bour Mr Roos, ‘ whose own wildness 
had not been quite bred away, and 
who used a rifle as if it were an extra 
limb,’ or the ex-cavalryman Hereward 
Palmer, of whom ‘ somehow one always 
got the impression that he was in 
uniform,’ and whose graceful wife was 
so unapt for the pioneer life. They are 
all intensely alive in her pages, and she 
can engage our interest in the Africans, 
too, with their superstitions and savage 
quarrels, who inhabited the other half 
of her childhood world. From them 
she learnt that there was also a third 
world, ‘of snakes and rainbows, of 
ghosts and spirits, of monsters and 
charms, a world that had its own laws 
and for the most part led its own life, 
but now and again, like a rock jutting 


up through earth and vegetation, pro- 
truded into ours, and was there all 
the time under the surface. It was a 
world in which I was a foreigner, but 
the Kikuyu were at home.’ That world 
perhaps obtruded itself more often then 
than now, when the African continent 
is evolving into a new phase of its 
history. Here, at any rate, is a memor- 
able picture of life in Kenya when Africa 
stood only in the dawn of change. 


Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Burne and Lieut.- 
Colonel Peter Young. The Great 
Civil War. 258 pp. (Eyre & Spot- 
tiswoode.) 36s. 


After his studies of medieval warfare 
in France, Colonel Burne (now in 
collaboration with Colonel Young) turns 
once again to the strategy of the Civil 
War. For the major battles he has 
borrowed largely from his own two 
books on the English battlefields, 
though the descriptions are now more 
compressed; but here these battles 
are seen in context as details in a 
broad picture of the whole war. No 
one is better qualified than he to draw 
it. By concentrating strictly on the 
military operations, and disregarding all 
the concurrent political manceuvring, 
he makes clearer the objects of all the 
confusing marches and counter-marches, 
sieges and engagements. For example, 
when he likens the Royalist armies of 
the West and North, and Charles’s 
own forces based on Oxford, to the 
three prongs of a trident aimed at 
London, we can see more distinctly 
the overall strategy behind each isolated 
campaign. 

Secondly, Colonel Burne provides 
good descriptions of many of the lesser 
engagements—Ripple Field, Winceby, 
and Rupert’s victory over Meldrum at 
Newark, for instance—which found no 
place in his books on the greater battles. 
He has obviously studied each battle- 
field on the spot, with a soldier’s eye 
to the features of the landscape and 
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The Story of an 
American Communist 


JOHN GATES 


‘This is a revealing book . . . This 
highly readable book is quite free from 
the superfluous self-justification which 
has marked the stories of many ex- 
Communists. Yet one cannot but 
wonder that a man could adhere for 
so long to a party so often shaken to 
its roots.’ Scotsman 30s 


Anne Bronté 
WINIFRED GERIN 


The best full-length biography of Anne 
Bronté, who has always remained a 
shadowy figure in the background of 
the Bronté story. Much new material 
is brought to light, so that Anne 
emerges as a rounded, vital personality. 
Full-colour frontispiece and 32 half- 
tone plates. 30s 
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J. J. M. TIMMERS 


The most comprehensive survey of 
its kind yet to appear, delineating the 
development of Dutch life, domestic, 
attistic, literary, and scientific, from 
prehistoric times down to the present 
day. 580 magnificent photographs, one 
full-colour map and a comprehensive 
index. Shortly. 70s 
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GENERAL 
GRAHAM 


Antony Brett-James 


Thomas Graham took to soldiering 
in middle age, became aide to Sir 
John Moore at Corunna and second- 
in-command of Wellington’s Penin- 
sular Army. ‘An admirable bio- 
graphy of an admirable man.’—Sir 
COMPTON MACKENZIE. 

Illustrated. 36s 


* 
PASSAGE 


TO ENGLAND 
Nirad C. Chaudhuri 


The author of The Autobiography of 
an Unknown Indian and a devotee of 
European art and history, recounts 
the impressions of his first trip out- 
side India at the age of fifty-seven. 

June. About 25s 
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W. B. YEATS 
Mythologies 
Enchanting Irish stories of the super- 
natural, originally published in the 
*nineties. ‘This graceful edition was 
overdue.’—Times 21s 
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An Introduction to the 


GREEK 
THEATRE 


Peter Arnott 


The aim of this interesting new book 
is to help readers and students of 
classical Greek drama by giving the 
background against which the plays 
were written. 21s 
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the commanders’ problems, and often 
brings events closer to us by pointing 
to some surviving evidence of battle 
or unchanged feature of a landscape : 
a stone wall on Lansdown Hill, scars 
in Devizes or Alton Church, the remains 
of a ditch on Marston Moor are all 
visual aids in crossing the gulf of three 
centuries. Of the commanders, Colonel 
Burne has some praise for the maligned 
Goring, a good word in passing for 
Prince Maurice, and much admiration 
for the King’s own military abilities 
when experience in the field had 
developed them. His short studies of 
the qualities of the various commanders 
on both sides, and his general con- 
clusions about the causes of the Parlia- 
mentary victory, round off an admirable 
essay in military history. 


Maria Hadow. Paying Guest in Siberia. 
190 pp. (Harvill Press.) 15s. 


English is not the authoress’s native 
tongue, but she is married to an 
Englishman and, to all appearance, she 
has written this account of wartime 
experiences in Russia in her adopted 
language. She must be given high 
marks for her command of it, although 
she is understandably content with the 
unadorned English of every day—facts, 
reflections and feelings pour out as 
they might in talk, or a letter to a 
friend. Deported with her mother 
from Poland to Siberia early in the 
war, Maria Hadow describes their 
painful struggles to adapt themselves 
and keep alive through two and a half 
years in the Kazakhstan steppes. The 
Russian authorities appear to have felt 
no further concern for the deportees 
once they had deposited them in this 
bleak land. The Siberian peasants 
proved not unfriendly, but did little 
for the strangers who had been dumped 
upon them, unless for payment. So 
the two women were thrown on their 
own resources (though they did, rather 
surprisingly, get parcels from Poland). 
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Once is Enough 
by MILES SMEETON 


‘More ordinary people would undoubtedly have 
perished’, writes NEVIL SHUTE in his foreword. 


—- = 4 s Ed 
——SSSSS SS 


In her first attempt to round 
Cape Horn the ketch Tzu 
Hang was caught by a tre- 
mendous sea, turned head- 
over-heels and left like this: 


Most people would have said Once is Enough, but the Smeetons, 
having somehow struggled back to port were determined to make 
a second attempt. They were again rolled over and dismasted, but 
again managed to make the 2,000 miles to land. 


Illustrated with photographs, diagrams and maps. 18, 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 





The sale of small possessions eked out 
the daughter’s slender earnings on the 
collective farm and elsewhere, and just 
sufficed to sustain life until the chance 
of escape came. Unlike so many of its 
kind, the book is happily free of the 
horrors of torture and the concentration 
camp ; but it is a story of great hard- 
ship bravely surmounted, and as a 
picture of primitive village life in 
Siberia it is authentic and revealing. 


Barbara W. Tuchman. The Zimmer- 
mann Telegram. 244 pp. (Con- 
stable.) 18s. 


Forty-two years have passed since the 
Zimmermann telegram burst upon a 
world at war, and of all who were 
involved in that episode only one, Franz 
von Papen, is still living. It is an old 
story but not a forgotten one; for in 
the history of the First World War it 
signified a decisive turning-point. Mrs 
Tuchman plunges straight into the 






story of the interception of the German 
Foreign Méinister’s telegram and its 
decoding in the secret recesses of 
British Naval Intelligence. Addressed 
to the German Minister in Mexico, 
von Eckhardt, it revealed that Germany 
was about to launch unrestricted U-boat 
warfare and, at the same time, was 
plotting for an alliance with Mexico 
and Japan which she hoped would 
keep the United States fully occupied 
on their own side of the Atlantic. 
Japan was to be detached from the 
Allies, Mexico bribed with the promises 
of recovering Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

Leaving the British authorities ponder- 
ing how to reveal the plot without betray- 
ing their knowledge of the enemy’s code, 
Mrs Tuchman transports the reader to 
New York, and also backwards in time, 
to fill in the picture with an account of 
German intrigue and espionage, of 
American troubles with Mexico and 
the storming of Veracruz, of the sense 
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of frustration aroused by President 
Wilson’s fixed determination to main- 
tain neutrality and secure a negotiated 
peace at any cost. Indeed Walter Page 
was writing in his diary that he was 
convinced his country would not get 
into the war at all; yet only four days 
later he was handed the Zimmermann 
telegram by Balfour, who said of that 
occasion that it was the most dramatic 
moment of his life. Even before the 
telegram was handed over, Wilson had 
broken off relations with Germany ; 
afterwards there could be no alternative 
to war. To quote Mrs Tuchman, ‘ In 
world affairs it was a German Minister’s 
minor plot. In the lives of the American 
people it was the end of innocence.’ 
This is history with more than a dash 
of the thriller, and allowing for an 
occasional disconcerting Americanism 
the style rises to the level of the dramatic 
theme. 


Richard Carrington. The Tears of Isis. 
256 pp. (Chatto & Windus.) 2§s. 


In ‘ East from Tunis ? Mr Carrington 
described his travels along the coast of 
North Africa to Cairo; the present 
book tells of the continuation of his 
journey, now from the Nile delta to its 
source. He is the same affable guide 
as before, ready to impart the know- 
ledge he has acquired by the way and 
always objective in his outlook. His 
interests are catholic and he is as much 
concerned with Nasser’s Egypt as with 
that of the Pharaohs, though he visited 
most of the famous sites of antiquity and 
enlivens a well-worn theme with fresh 
personal impressions. Only where 
politics are concerned does he admit to 
a lack of interest, and says little on 
that head; in any case, his journey 
was made in the winter of 1955-56, 
and a good deal has happened in Egypt 
since then. On the other hand, there is 
much about the country’s new develop- 
ment schemes, and an interesting account 
of the so-called Liberation Province in 


the reclaimed land of the Delta, where 
the author saw enough to convince him 
that it was something more than a 
propaganda enterprise to impress the 
foreign visitor. At Abu Simbel he 
witnessed the new Egypt threatening 
the destruction of the old; for in the 
expectation that the projected high dam 
at Aswan will drown the ancient temple 
of Rameses II., Egyptologists were 
already busy measuring and~- photo- 
graphing every detail. In short, Mr 
Carrington has again produced a book 
in which the miscellaneous facts and 
impressions picked up by an observant 
traveller are woven in with the wider 
knowledge got from reading. 


H. E. Bates. The Watercress Girl. 
222 pp. (Michael Joseph.) 13s. 6d. 


Mr Bates can somehow transport 
himself back into the child’s world 
without losing himself there: the 
thirteen tales in this present collection 
are all told from childhood’s stand- 
point, but the undertones of mature 
reflection are often heard. Themes are 
repeated, with variations; yet it is 
never as if the writer were gravelled 
for a new subject, but rather as if the 
adventure of being a child in a grown- 
up world seemed to offer imagination 
such unbounded scope. Visits to 
relatives who appear immensely aged 
in six-year-old eyes; the flow of 
grown-up talk whose meaning cannot 
be fathomed ; the offhand relationships 
between children themselves, with the 
unconscious cruelties of play—these 
are recurrent themes. The tales are 
mostly short, but one, ‘A Great Day 
for Bonzo,’ explores at much greater 
length a situation in which three 
children and a mongrel dog wander 
through a summer day in the shadow 
of a rustic tragedy they only dimly 
comprehend. It is a perfect example 
of its author’s special gift in this vein. 
And for background to all these stories 
there are the Midland fields and farms, 
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The story of 
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Northern Lights 


RALPH ARNOLD 


“Expounded with grace, humour 
and a good deal of incisive com- 
ment, the episodes are extra- 
ordinary, and those who like to 
combine history and the thriller 
and detective novel will be re- 
warded here with some of the 
clues but without the whole solu- 
tion.”” — Prof. G. R. Porter. 
(Sheffield Telegraph.) 

Illus. 25s. 
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The 
Zimmermann 
Telegram 


BARBARA TUCHMAN 


“|... out-Buchans the boldest of 
fiction writers .... The facts of 
history give Mrs Tuchman every- 
thing she needed to compete on 
equal terms with the novelists— 
except perhaps a beautiful blonde 
spy.... She writes with the air 
of a woman who feels that she is 
on to a good thing and means to 
enjoy herself on every page and to 
pass on these high spirits to the 
audience. She succeeds .... 
Nobody could be bored or con- 
fused by so lively and so lucid a 
narrator.”—The Times. 

2nd Imp. Illus. 18s. 
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and the factory-town, so faithfully 
suggested that (for amy reader, at 
least, with roots in that region) the 
broad dialect becomes once more 
audible and the pervasive scent of 
leather hangs faintly in the air. 


Margaret Benaya. The Levelling Wind. 
253 pp. (Collins.) 1§s. 


To end this selection here is a novel 
of army life in Israel, a setting which 
is likely to have the freshness of novelty 
for most British readers. The ways of 
the camp and orderly-room may be 
much alike everywhere, it is true: it 
is the surroundings, and the men, 
that differ. There are contrasts enough 
in the little group of Israeli officers Mrs 
Benaya portrays. Uri, the colonel, is 
a man turned sour and cruel by dis- 
appointment ; his chief of staff, Dan 
—through whom the tale is told—is a 
realist whose feelings are kept in check 
by a deep reluctance to become involved 
in other people’s affairs ; then there is 


Uri’s rival and antithesis, the high- 
principled Amos, more poet than 
soldier ; and there is Berto, a minor 
character but attractive in his simple 
good-nature. At the centre of the 
story is Uri’s wife Ruth, neglected and 
ill-used by her husband for reasons 
that are only gradually and obscurely 
unfolded; a listless phantom of a 
woman who sits forever idle over her 
picture-books and glasses of -tea, so 
that it is mever easy to discern what it 
is in her that arouses Amos’s love and, 
for a time, Dan’s also. Even after the 
tragedy of the frontier raid, to which 
the private tensions lead up, she 
remains as drained of emotion as 
before. It seems a weakness of the 
book that no really adequate reason 
ever appears to explain what has 
reduced Ruth to so empty a shell of 
a woman. Nevertheless, this first 
novel shows that the writer’s strength 
lies in the depiction of character ; and 
the Israeli background is sketched in 
with knowledge and ability. 
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